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DEATH OF KING OSWALD. 

It is not soon that any new information recovered 
from the records of the past comes into a shape 
sufficiently popular to reach the notice of ordinary 
historians, if compilers ever deserve that honoured 
name. Seven years ago enough was publisht from 
#ilfric’s Life of Oswald. king and saint and martyr, 
t reconcile all disputes, ascertain all doubts, and 
solace conflicting claims as to the spot where 
Oswald fell. Winwic, in Lancashire, has always 
mghtly claimed to be the village next the “ Maser- 
felS,” where he was overwhelmed by the united 
forces of Mercians, Welsh, and Angles. Its name 
is from Winn, struggle, and Wic, dwelling. 
Similarly the stream near which the victor Penda 
lost his life was called Winwzd, whether a reach 
or bight of the Air seems not so very certain, for 
that fiver, the name of which is akin to that of the 
Yare at Yarmouth, and some others enumerated 
by Mr. Brewer, was written by the Saxons Yr (jr 
but we have at least Win, struggle, and Weed, 
water, On the church at Winwic, under the wall 

te, an inscription runs, a copy of which, evidently 
more correct than that which appears n Gough’s 
Camden, vol. iii, p. 128, has been furnisht me by 
4 learned friend :-— 





th 
| sil 


“ Hic locus Oswalde quondam placuit tibi valde. 
Qui Northymbrorum fueras rex nuncque polorum 
Regna tenes ; prato passus Mercelde vocato.”” 


This Mercelde is Ashton, in Makerfield—so, not 
Maserfield. At Winwic also a pure spring, 
unmuddied by rains, to which people come from 
even a hundred miles distance for cure of their 
eyes, and sometimes they derive much benefit, 
which is set down to the merits of the saint, just as 
in Buda’s time. 

Penda cut from the king’s body his head, both 
hands, and right arm; carried them off into the 
midst of Mercia, and set them up, fixt them toa 
tree, as a proof positive of his success. This tree 
was called Oswald’s Tree, and by the Welsh, Croes 
Oswalt, crux Osualdi; and the town takes its 
name from the tree. Near Oswestry is an ancient 
fortress called, according to Hartshorne, Hén 
Dinas, old fort, a work entirely formidable to 
sword and spearmen; it has three high aggeres 
rising one above another, like the work at Old 
Sarum; such that a well sized elm will have its 
roots in a foss and its head even with the top of 
an agger. It was probably constructed to stay the 
progress of the Romans up the Severn valley. A 
plan of it is in Gough’s Camden, but useless to aid 
a conception of the fierce aspect of the fortress. 
It seems very likely that this old fort might be 
occupied by Penda, when he brought his trophies 
to hang from the tree in the plain below it. 

Oswy, brother and successor of King Oswald, 
was nettled at the exposure of the hands, arm, and 
head, and resolved to attempt, by-and-bye, after 
lapse of a year, & recovery of them. He gathered 
round him a trusty band, rode from Lancashire to 
Oswestry through Penda’s dominions, at hazard of 
his own life, and fetched away the remains. On 
all pre ssing occasions the Saxons covered the 
cround rapidly on horseback. Thus when Harold 
HardraSa, after ravaging Cleveland and capturing 
Scarborough, sailed up the Ouse, and appeared 
before York, he was encountered by a great force 
on horseback, led by Harold, son of Godwine. This 
king had received intelligence, and come up from 
the south with acelerity astonishing to our modern 
War Department. Indeed, in the harrying wars 
of the Danes, both the invading Here and the 
native Fyrd provided itself with horses, as fre- 
quently mentioned in the Chronicle, for quicker 
movement, and even the legal hue and cry was 
mounted. So that Oswy headed a practised troop, 
and his ride was one of those honourable adven- 
tures delightful to a noble youth. 

The body of Oswald left upon the field at 
Winwic was sought and discovered by his relatives, 
and deposited at Bardney, whence in A.p. 910 the 
reliques were removed to St. Oswald’s, Gloucester. 
The head was laid by Oswy in the graveyard of 
e church at Lindisfarne, and the “arms” in a 
shrine in the church of St. Peter at Bam- 
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borough, then “ regia civitas.” Hand and arms 
were afterwards placed in the coffin of St. Cuth- 
berht at Durham. 

So the separation of the portions fixt to the tree 
at Oswestry, from the rest of the body left on the 
field at Winwic, makes all the details of the 
history clear. 

The 6s in Oswald, Oswy should be pronounced 
with vowel long. O. CockaYNE. 


OR : THE : SOV. 

This fragment seems not unworthy to find a 
jlace with “‘ Keip on this syde” (4 8. viii. 206). 
he following account of it is extracted from the 
History and Antiquities of Eynesbury and St. 
Neots, by George Cornelius Gorham (London, 
1824), of Brampford Speke celebrity :— 

“ Jesus’ Chapel (so called from having been erected by 

a company called ‘ The Guild or Fraternity of Jesus’ 
Gorham, p. 144, Appx.), in the parish church of St. 
Neots, Hunts, contains the fragments of a mural tablet, 
on which (above an escutcheon charged with a crown) 
are the above characters; about the year 1745 there was 
an inscription also under the shield. A strange opinion 
has been adopted, that this fragment has some reference 
to St. Neot. It is instructive as well as amusing to 
observe by what gentle transitions, from unintentional 
error to bold speculation, a favourite theory may be 
plausibly supported. The crown on the shield was sup- 
—_ to denote the royal birth of the saint (as brother of 

<ing Alfred, according to some), the R was inaccurately 
copied as a B, and the punctuation was omitted as being 
immaterial. Thus, instead of OR: THE: SOV, the 
antiquary was presented with OBTHESOV as the 
materials upon which his ingenuity might work. The 
learned but fanciful Mr. Whitaker [Zife of St. Neot], 
having asked no further indulgence than the change of a 
single letter, O into A, ventured on the following 
restoration : 

OB THE SAVrum in celo 
Coronam tradidit fratri suo juniori ; 
an inscription which was supposed to be the counterpart 
of a legend— 
* Hic coronam tradidit fri suo juniori’ 

[Black letter in Gorham], in one of the windows in the 
church of St. Neot, Cornwall. His imagination then 
perceived in this fragment ‘a pedestal to a chest’ 
enveloping the relics of St. Neot; which he believed to 
have been the shrine of the saint mentioned in John de 
Tinmouth. 

Another conjecture (quoted in some MS. papers of the 
Rev. Mr. Forster of Boconnoc), not less ridiculous, states 
that this tablet commemorated the munificence of a 
royal benefactor :- 

OB THESAVrum huwic ecclesia donatum. 

These ridiculously ingenious speculations have been 
wasted upon the ordinary Catholic legend— 

Of : your : charite ; pray: fOR: THE: SOVI: of:.... 

The Crown was doubtless the armorial achievement of 
the person for whom this monument was made, and who 
probably was the founder of Jesus’ Chapel.”—Gorham, 
pp. 161-3. 

Mr. Gorham’s work is almost exhaustive of the 
antiquities of the two places of St. Neots, Hunts, 
and of St. Neot, Cornwall, as well as of the life of 












———.. 


the saint so called, and deserves to be better known 
than I suppose it to be. The registers of St. Neots, 
Hunts, seem well worth the attention of arche- 
ologists, since they extend back to about a.p. 1530, 
The following are specimens of the extracts given:— 

“Chylderne Kyrsenyd in the xxxvij yere of oure 
Souferande Lorde Kynge Harre the VIII".” 

“ Mviie gatheryd at ovre Soufferide Lorde the K 
covmiinde for the deff. . . ce of the Grette Tovrke in hys 
Rayne the xxxiiij yere. The fyrste Sonday of Augvste 
the v day of that monyth the yere of ovre Lorde God 
xv°xliii gatherd by the Chyrche Wardyns in the pryche 
Chyrch : 

FyrstoftheCvrat .... if 
Johm Bovrten . . .... if 
&e., Ke.” Gorham, p. 114. 

The work also contains medieval lives of St. 
Neot, and a homily in Anglo-Saxon upon him, 
printed from a MS. in the British Museum. 


W. B. 


THOMSON’S “SEASONS.” 

There was lately presented to the Kelso Museum 
“the chair of James Thomson, the author of the 
Seasons, in which he sat while composing his im- 
mortal poem.” I quote from the Report of the last 
mera = meeting of the Tweedside Antiquarian 
Society, which goes on to say :— 

“As Thomson was more directly associated with this 
immediate district than any other of the great Border 
poets, the authentication of his own ‘study chair’ is of 
peculiar interest.” 

The chair was given to the museum by Miss 
Ker of Gateshaw, in the possession of whose family 
it had remained for generations. There can be 
little doubt, perhaps, that the chair was Thomson’s 
“ study chair”; but whether it was that in which 
he sat while writing the Seasons is open to question. 
It is well known that “ Winter,” the portion of the 
Seasons which first appeared, was not written until 
after the poet’s arrival in London in 1725, and all 
the evidence we have, goes to prove that it was 
composed at East Barnet, where Thomson was 
tutor to Lord Binning’s eldest son, afterwards 
seventh Earl of Haddington. Of the place where 
“Summer” (the next in order) was written I can 
find no trace, as prior to its publication Thomson 
had left Watts’s Academy in Little Tower Street, 
where he was a tutor, and taken up his residence 
in some part of London not mentioned in any 
biography I have perused. “ Spring” was written 
at Marlborough in Wiltshire, the county seat of 
the Countess of Hertford, to whom the poem was 
dedicated. “Autumn” was first printed in the 
complete edition of the Seasons, but whe Thom- 
son lived while preparing his work for the press 
I do not know. In 1736, six years after the com- 
plete poem appeared, Thomson went to reside im 
Kew Lane, near Richmond, and after his death his 
house was bought by the Hon. Mrs. Buscawen, 
who replaced the poet’s favourite seat in a retires 
| part of the garden, and on his bust, which was 
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fixed on a pediment of the seat, inscribed the 
following sentence :— 
“ Here Thomson sung 
The Seasons and their change.” 

The “study chair” in the Kelso Museum has, at 
least, as good a claim to this honour as the seat at 
Richmond. There is an anecdote connected with 
the chair which may help to identify it with the 
poet of the Seasons. It is related, that onone occasion, 
while sleeping in his arm-chair in front of the fire, 
Thomson fell forward and narrowly escaped being 
severely burnt. His chair caught fire, but the 
flames were extinguished before much damage 
was done. The chair in the Museum bears marks 
of having been slightly burnt. I am informed 
that this anecdote appears in some published life 
of the poet, but I have as yet failed to find it. 
Perhaps some of your readers may be able to give 
the reference, which would be extremely interesting 
to those who claim for the chair a peculiar value. 

While on the subject of Thomson and his Seasons, 
I may be allowed to say that there appears to be 
some confusion with regard to the dates of the 
early editions of the poem. In “N. & Q.” (4% 
8. ni. 260), Dr. Tupper, who contributed a note 
headed “Thomson’s Musidora as first told,” stated 
that the first edition of the Seasons was “ Millar, 
1738,” in which the bathers in the Musidora epi- 
sode were three in number. Mr. Kericut.ey, 
again (4" 8, iii, 586), says that in the first edition 
of “Summer” there were two bathers, Amoret and 
Saccharissa. I have never seen the first edition of 
“Summer,” which was published by itself in 1727, 
but I should be very doubtful of there being any 
difference between the bathing scene there and 
that which appeared in the first complete edition 
of the Seasons, a copy of which I possess, and 
which is dated 1730. There is no publisher's name, 
but it was probably Millan, who bought several 
pieces from Thomson in 1729, and sold them to An- 
drew Millar in 1738. In this edition there are three 
bathers, Musidora, Amoret, and Saccharissa, and 
the scene is represented in an engraving forming 
the frontispiece to “Summer.” A curious cireum- 
stance is that the illustrator seems to have put four 
bathers into his picture; but some previous pos- 
sessor of my copy, whose love of the unities was 
greater than his love of art, has cut out one of the 
nude figures, and it is only from the appearance of 
a“ slender foot ” that I conjecture the artist must 
have depicted a quartet of nymphs. Lord 
Lyttelton, who has the same edition, could inform 
us whether such is the case or not. As showing 
that Thomson did not always improve when he 
corrected, take the following lines in the famous 
episode under notice :— 

“ Nor Paris panted stronger when aside 

The rival goddesses the veil divine 

Cast unconfin’d and gave him all their charms.” 


to Paris when Damon was gazing upon three fair 
damsels ; but does it not lose all its point and half 
its beauty when retained in the standard text 
(expanded to four lines), although two of the god- 
desses have been ruthlessly sacrificed ? 
W. B. Cook. 
Kelso, Roxburghshire. 


MR. P. A. LABOUCHERE (“ P. A. L.”). 


Mr. Peter Anthony Labouchere was born at 
Nantz, on the 27th of November, 1807. 

He was the son of Anthony M. Labouchere, a 
merchant, and of Cathinka Kniidtzon, of Drdén- 
theim (Norway). The Labouchere family, of French 
origin, emigrated at the time of the last religious 
persecutions in the eighteenth century ; some of its 
members settled in Holland, others in England, 
and one branch only, after a certain time, returned 
to its fatherland. 

Young Labouchere was brought up with his elder 
brother at Rodelheim, near Frankfurt-on-the-Main, 
and at Liverpool. He consequently acquired a 
complete knowledge of the German and English 
languages, 

The valuable directions and parental affection of 
his uncle and godfather, Mr. P. C. Labouchere,* 
he ever gratefully acknowledged by showing him- 
self worthy of such a tutor. 

Having entered business, he made, in 1827, a 
most interesting voyage to the United States, as 
secretary of his excellent friend, Mr. Joshua Bates, 
and in 1832 (as super-cargo on one of his brother’s 
ships) to China whence he brought back a good 
many drawings and sketches. 

On his way home he stopped at St. Helena, to 
visit the Emperor’s tomb and former residence at 
Longwood. He resided for awhile at Antwerp, 
then went to Rome, two places where he could 
admire and study the splendid works of art. About 
that time he became acquainted with Paul Dela- 
roche, who not only was his master for several 
years, but remained to the last his intimate and 
most appreciated friend. 

P. A. Labouchere married, in 1839, Miss Natalie 
Mallet, the daughter of Madame Jules Mallet, 
whose memory as propagator of infant schools and 
other charitable institutions is justly blessed in 
France. 

Often have I heard my dear father express his 
gratitude for the perfect happiness which he ever 
enjoyed since his marriage. 

In 1846, Mr. Labouchere exhibited his picture of 
The Translation of the Bible, which attracted the 
attention of the King of Holland, and became his 
property. The author received an order (the 
Lion Néerlandais) which is seldom bestowed on 
foreigners. 


* The father of the Jate Lord Taunton (Henry Labou- 





Nothing could be more appropriate than thisallusion 





chere) and of the late Mr. John Labouchere. 
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The same year he accompanied his cousin, Count 
de Salvandy, Minister of Public Instruction, through 
a most interesting journey to Algeria and Spain, 
on the occasion of the wedding, at Algiers, of Mar- 
shal Bugeaud’s daughter. He, as a painter, found 
there many scenes to sketch, and also made several 
good copies from the old masters in the museums 
of Spain. 

In 1848, during the eventful days of the Revo- 
lution, Mr. Labouchere was often on duty in the 
National Guard. On the 15th of May, when the 
Assembly was invaded by the mob, he was among 
the first brave citizens who entered the hall and 
expelled the insurgents. In June, he had to fight 
for several days, and the next year (13th June, 
1849) he escorted, as a staff-officer, General Chan- 
garnier, who, on the Boulevards, made a vigorous 
charge on the rioters; he was sincerely devoted to 
the gallant general. 

The disasters of 1870 overtook Mr. Labouchere 
and his family when residing in the Valley of 
Jouy, near Versailles, and this peaceful country 
soon became one of the chief quarters of the Ger- 
man army surrounding Paris. During five months 
our village had a garrison of 4,000 men, and was to 
provide fuel, candles, vehicles, wine and food, for 
the staff, &e. 

My dear father, being able to speak German 
to the officers, often obtained some alleviation for 
the suffering and exhausted population. His was 
a noble task, and our wnbidden guests themselves 
acknowledged it. Hardly had the Prussians left 
us when the time of the Commune began in Paris, 
and we soon witnessed, from the terrace of 
Meudon, the dreadful fire destroying so many 
public buildings, among which, we then thought, 
the Louvre itself, with its art treasures, might be 
numbered ! 

Having so deeply mourned over our national 
calamities, Mr. Labouchere highly esteemed M. 
Thiers’s patriotic policy; he was much comforted 
and rejoiced at the news that a treaty had been 
signed for the early withdrawal of the foreign 
troops from the French territory. 

On the 19th of March my dear father fell ill, 
and his weakness at once caused great anxiety. 
His daughter and son-in-law were called from the 
country, and were present with us when, on Friday, 
the 28th, the precious soul was removed from this 
to everlasting life! 

How should I express our bereavement ?—An 
earnest conscience, enlightened by the Gospel, a 
warm heart, an open intellect,a meek and cheerful 
character,—all who knew him will acknowledge 
this as a true likeness of my father’s moral features. 
Having travelled and read much, he had gathered 
much general information, and ever took a lively 
interest in all that was fine and good. His con- 
stant wish was to render service ; he did it many 
times most obligingly and unassumingly ; in several 











instances he was even so fortunate’ as to become a 
peace-make rT. 

A great number of friends met on Sunday, 
March 30th, to attend the funeral service per- 
formed by the Rev. Pastor Dhombres, who a few 
days later wrote the following :— 


“The Reformed Church of Paris laments the loss of 
Mr. P. A. Labouchere, a distinguished painter, a faithful 
Christian, a man of most elevated, refined and amiable 
character. He had illustrated the principal scenes of the 
Reformation, and his talent was inspired by a deep 
religious feeling, and enlightened by conscientious his. 
torical studies. His earthly career had a peaceful end, 
attended with the blessings of Christian faith and hope.” 
Prixcipat Pictures Exnisitep sy P. A. L. (1843-60) 

1843. The Elector of Saxony, Frederick the Wise, re- 
lating a dream to his brother, Duke John, and to his 
Chancellor. 

1844. Charles V., Henry VIII., and Wolsey in London. 
Henry of Saxony. Marino Saluto. 

1846. Luther, Melanchton, Pomeranus, and Cruciger 
translating the Bible. (This picture belonged to the late 
King of Holland’s collection, and is now the property of 
Mr. W. Wilson, of Bank-Nock, Glasgow.) 

1847. Cardinal Richelieu and Father Joseph. 

1850. A Colloque at Geneva, presided over by Calvin, 
1549. (Also belongs to Mr. W. Wilson.) 

1855. Luther burning the Pope’s Bull at Wittemberg, 
1520. Erasmus in the House of Sir Thomas More, the 
Chancellor of Henry VIII. Charles V., Ferdinand, 
Moritz of Saxony, and the Duke of Alba at the Battle of 
Miih)berg, 1547. 

1857. Luther at the Diet of Worms, 1521. 

1859. A Huguenot (his own likeness). 

1861. The Translation of the Bible (in water colours). 

1863. Luther Praying. M. Guizot’s portrait. 

1864. A Scene of the War in the Cevennes (Jean Cara- 
lier), 1703. 

1865. Luther’s Family in Prayer. Lucas Cranach 
painting the Portrait of Luther, who is composing his 
Choral at Wittemberg. (Belonged to Lord Taunton.) 

1866. Death of Luther at Eisleben in 1546. (Belongs 
to the Grand Duke of Saxe-Weimar.) Charles V., his 
son Philip, and Cardinal Granvelle conferring together 
at Bruges. 

1867. Jeanne d'Albret bringing her young son, Henry 
of Navarre, to the Prince of Condé’s Camp near La Ro- 
chelle, in 1568. : 

1869. Olympia Morata at Ferrara. Several portraits 
and a choice collection of water colours 

LtNnEs 
Written at the age of thirteen by Henry Labouchere* on 
the question being put whether foresight contributed 
to happiness :— 
If with an astrologic eye 
We could in stars our fate descry, 
Could see a parent’s final day, 
And knowing could prolong his stay ; 
Sure foresight would be perfect bliss, 
And who would wish for more than this! 
But if we should foresee in vain, 
It would inflict but double pain 
To see a friend approach the tomb, 
Unable to avert his doom; 
Sure foresight would be far from bliss, 
And who would wish for such as this! 
A. Atrrep LABOUCHERE. 
= ——— 





* The late Lord Taunton. 
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Ropert CopLanp, Priyter.—In a volume of 
rare theological tracts, printed by Wynkyn de 
Worde (except one by Caxton), in the British 
Museum, C. 25 c./1-8,—containing: 1. A book of 
John Gerson, which has lost its first leaves, and 

ins with A.iij.; 2. Scala perfectionis (31 May, 
1530); 3. The Martiloge in englyshe after the vse 
of the chirche of salisbury/ and as it is redde in 
Syon/with addiecyons (by Rychard Whytford preest 
and professed broder of Syon: 15 Febr. 1526); 
4, Prayers in English and Latin, printed by Caxton 
for Elizabeth, queen of Henry VII. and Margaret 
his mother; 5. The myrrour of the chyrche, by 
saynt Austyn of Abyndon (1527 a.p.); 6. The 
xij profytes of tribulacyon (28 May, 1530); 7. The 
doctrynall of dethe (1532 A.p.),—are some verses by 
Robert Copland at the beginning and end of the 
fifth tract, which he must have translated or 
written, “The myrrour of the chyrche.” As the 
old printer and verse-writer deserves well of all 
students of Tudor times for his famous Hye way to 
the Spyttel Hous, which gives such a capital sketch 
of London ne’er-do-weels in Henry VIII.’s time, I 
copy his Myrrour verses here :— 


“ Perrcron or R. CoPLANDE THE PRYNTER. 

“ Eternall grace of iij. in one substaunce 

Be now my guyde’ in this my besynesse 

Vuto thy laude; this lytell worke tauaunce 

For to erecte/ in goostly holynesse 

The myndes of suche/ as lye in ydlenesse 

And vs endue/ with goodnesse from aboue 

Suche werkes to vse’ as may purchase thy loue. 


Almyghty fader’ whose power dooth extende 

In every worlde/ by thy strength dyuyne 

Whiche with the sone/ and holy goost doost sende 
All vertues grete, thy name to illumyne 

Thou graunt vs grace, our hertes so to inclyne* 
Within this boke/ some goostlynesse to proue 
Suche werkes to vse/'as may purchase thy loue. 


0 sone of god/ of wysdom sourge and welle 

That with the fader/ and blyssed holy goost 

Our myndes doost nourisshe/ with wytte spyrituell 
With goostly reason/ lete our braynes be enboost 
And with suche lyuynge’ as shall please the moost 
Lernynge this boke/ our thoughtes do not remoue 
Suche werkes to vse, as may purchase thy loue.t 


0 holy goost/ of goodnesse souerayne 

With fader and soney reynynge eternally 

Of thy grete bounte/ cause vs for to attayne 

To goodstly lyuynge/ whiche lyue thus wretchedly 

We vs submytte, vnder the custody 7 

Of thy two wynges/ O thou moost godly doue 

Suche werkes to vse/ as may purchase thy loue. 
AMEN.” 


At the end of the book, above Wynkyn de 
Worde’s sun and stars, W.C., &c., are these lines :-— 


, “Lexvoy or Ropekt CopLaNDE THE PRYNTER. 
Almyghty lorde/ o blyssed holy goost 
Whiche dyde enflame; with vertue from on hye 
y chosen seruauntes/ y° day of penthecost | 
To preche thy worde, here vnyuersally 





* Orig. iachyne. t Orig. dyue. 





This lytell boke, of maners ryght goostly 
Thou wylt forthsende/ endued with thy grace 
In vertues the reders so to occupye 
Auoydinge vyce/ in heuen to haue a place. 

i EN.” 


F. J. Furnivatu. 


PARALLEL PassacEs.— 
I. 
** A thing of beauty is a joy for ever.” 
Keats’s Endymion, 1. 1. 

* But no enjoyment can be transitory ; the impression 
which it leaves is permanent.”—Carlyle’s Wilhelm 
Meister, Book V. chap. x. 

II. 

“A man is not strong who takes convulsion fits; 
though six men cannot hold him then. He that can 
walk under the heaviest weight without staggering, he 
is the strong man.” —Carlyle’s Lectures on Heroes, v. p.323, 
ed. 1858, 

“,... la continuité des petits devoirs toujours bien 
remplis ne demandoit pas moins de force que les actions 
héroiques.”—Rousseau’s Confessions, Livre iii. 

III. 
“TI will take some savage woman, she shall rear my 
dusky race.” 
Tennyson's Locksley Hall. 
“ And then had taken me some mountain girl 
. « « « that might a or 
‘a have borne at her big breasts 
My large coarse issue.” 
B. and F.’s Philaster, iv. 2. 
Joun ADDIS. 


SHAKsPEARE.—Shakspeare’s use of the precious 
jewel in the toad’s head is too well known to require 
citation. Another instance of its use is to be 
found in Alexander Craige’s A morose Songes, Sonets, 
and Elegies, 1606 (Hunterian Club reprint, p. 119): 

“The fowlest Toads haue fairest Stons in store.” 
8. 

Dean Ramsay’s Reminiscences.—Dean Ram- 
say, in his Preface (p. xvii) to the twenty-first 
edition of his admirable Reminiscences of Scottish 
Life and Character (Edin., 1872), repeats an old 
story of a Scottish piper. I will give it exactly 
in the Dean’s own words : 

“A Scottish piper was passing through a deep forest. 
In the evening he sat down to take his supper. He had 
hardly begun, when a number of hungry wolves, prowling 
about for food, collected round him. In self-defence, 
the poor man began to throw pieces of his victuals to 
them, which they greedily devoured. When he had dis- 
posed of all, ina fit of despair he took his pipes and began 
to play. The unusual sound terrified the wolves, which, 
one and all, took to their heels and scampered off in every 
direction. On observing which, Sandy quietly remarked, 
‘Od, an I kenned ye liket the pipes sae weel, I'd a gien 
ye a spring afore supper.’” 


The same story is substantially told by Samuel 
towlands in his Night-Raven, 1620, in the piece 
entitled “Terrible News for Tabor and Pipe 
(Hunterian Club reprint, p. 12). In the latter case 
it is a solitary bear. After having eaten what was 
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thrown to him, the bear took again to scraping at 
the tree-root, when the poor fellow in the branches 
—but I may quote here the words of the writer :— 
“ Oh now (quoth he) I haue no hope at all, 

The tree begins to shake, and I must fall, 

Adew my friends this Beare will me deuouer, 

Yet as a farewell at my dying hower, 

Euen in dispight of Paris-garden foes 

Tle haue a fit, as hard as this world goes, 

And so betakes him, to his Pipe and Tabor, 

And doth them both, so sound and braue belabor, 

The Beare amazed from his scratching runs 

As if at’s breech had bin a peale of guns, 

Which when the Taborer with ioy did see, 

Well Beare (he said) if this your humor be, 

Would I had knowne to vse the charming feate, 

You should haue daunc'd, before you had my meate.” 


S. 


InscripTions.—Former volumes of “N. & Q.” 
contain a goodly collection of inscriptions. Please 
add the following to the number. I quote from 
Feudal Castles of France, Western Provinces, 8vo., 
1869 :— 

“In the midst of the forest of Loches are to be seen the 
last remains of the Carthusian monastery of Liget, 
founded in 1176 by Henry II., King of England and 
Comte d’Anjou, in expiation of the murder of Thomas-a- 
Becket. Over the entrance doors were inscribed these 
two lines, recording the cause of its foundation, and the 
name of the founder :— 

“ Anglorum Henricus rex, Tome cade cruentus 

Ligeticus fundat Cartusis monachos.”—P. 94. 
K. P. D. E. 

“ MAN IS BORN UNTO TROUBLE, AS THE SPARKS 
FLY UPWARDS.”—It is probable that this common 
quotation has its origin in a mistranslation. Sparks, 
translated literally, would be “sons of flame,” or 
“lightning,” meaning, doubtless, as Gesenius ex- 
plains, ravenous birds flying with the rapidity of 


lightning. So the LXX and most of the ancient 
versions. The Vulgate gives the sense pithily: 


“ Homo nascitur ad laborem, et avis ad volatum.” 
—Job, v. 7. A. L. Maruew. 
Stratford-on-Avon. 
[Dr. Conquest, in his Holy Bible (People’s Edition), has 
the following emendation of this passage :— 
“ For man is not born to trouble, 
As the sparks fly upwards.”] 


Hearyxe’s “Rosert or GLovcester” AND 
CoLeripGe’s “ GLossariAL Inpex.”—In the latter 
book, strike out “ Matresche, sb.—elegant, well- 
dressed,” with its reference to Robert of Gloucester. 
The truth is this: Hearne wrote “ matresche” for 
“in a tresche,” i.¢., “in a dance.” See Roquefort, 
Gloss. s. v., and compare Ital. tresca. The same 
word is written treche in the description of Stone- 
henge (p. 145), where “ pe treche of geandes” is 
merely the chorea gigantum of Geoffroy. 

W. Apis Wricar. 


Secutar Epvucatioyn.—It has been customary 
to note the origin of new phrases and new vocabula 











in “N. & Q.”; and, therefore, it may be thought 
not vpn gee to insert the following 
from a speech made at Manchester, by the Bishop 
of that city, on the 14th of April last :— 
“Though something more than whispers were heard 
from famous towns in the Midland Counties—the birth. 
place of strange theories—which would have overthrown 
our existing system of schools, though certain whispers 
were heard from Birmingham about desecularizing edu- 
cation—the word unsectarian having not then hardened, 
to use the phrase of Dr. Riggs, into secuLar, as it had 
hardened since—certainly the great hope of the nation 
was that the education of the people might still be carried 
on on a religious basis, but some new maxims had come 
into vogue, and an extensive and troublesome conscience 
had appeared upon the scene.”— Times, April 15, 1873. 
J. GN, 


“ CONSE-CREATE” FOR ConSE-CRATE: “TRUNKS” 
ror Trumps In Carp-PLAYING.—In the West 
Riding of Yorkshire, among the labouring classes, 
we nearly always hear of a church being about to 
be conse-created, or of its conse-creation. Does 
this strange mistake obtain elsewhere ? 

In this neighbourhood, too, among the same 
classes, trunks for trumps is in general use. At all 
events, card-playing, so much practised in ped 
house parlours here at Christmas, is much em- 
bellished with “ what are trunks,” &c., to the great 
amusement of those who hear the question for the 
first, time. R. W. Drxoy. 

Seaton-Carew, Co. Durham. 


Captain Francis Montacve Suiru.—Captain 
Francis Montague Smith, R.A., who was a fre- 
quent contributor to your columns as “F. M. 8.” 
on Scottish Heraldic and Family Antiquities, died 
on the 10th ult., at the early age of thirty-eight, of 
diabetes, contracted about two years ago. He 
was a son of the late Rev. Dr. George Smith, one 
of the ministers of Edinburgh, and leaves a widow 
and five children. 

There is a note by him (p. 364), inserted since 
his death, asking a question regarding The 
Trimmer. JosePH Bary. 





Queries. 


[We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest, to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct. ] 





THEOLOGICAL DicTIONARY.— Who was the author 
of a work entitled The Youth’s Spelling, Pronoune- 
ing and Explanatory Theological Dictionary of the 


New Testament. . . . . London: printed and pub- 
lished for the author by W. Booth, Duke Street, 
Manchester Square. ... . 1818, 12° xxxvi, 409! 


The introduction is signed “E; D.,” and is d 
from Egleston, January 5th, 1814. The author 
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appears to have been a clergyman, and the work 

took him, no doubt, some years to compile. I do 

not find it in Lowndes nor in the London Cata- 
ve. Ihave looked under each of the five prin- 

cipal words of the title under which it might be 

catalogued. OtrHaR Hast. 
Henry Road, New Barnet. 


De Rovsse.u.—I have under my care at present 
an extremely ancient Guipure Stomacher, pur- 
porting to be a “ Bib” of Mary Queen of Scots ; 
it has been for centuries in the very old family of 
Lawrie of Maxwellton, who received it at a remote 
period from “ Mrs. De Roussell.” Can any of your 
readers throw any light on the history of this lady? 

A. R. G. 


Napotgoy I.—Can you, or any of your readers, 
tell me where to find the original of the maxim 
ascribed to Napoleon, that “in war the moral 
force is to the physical force as three to one”? 


E. A. H. 


Ratru Montacur, 1668.—I possess the original 
instructions of Ralph Montague, Esq., accredited 
as Envoy to the Court of France, dated Feb. 22, 
1668/9, copies of his Correspondence, dated from 
that year up to April, 1672, and a warrant for his 
arrest and committal to the Tower, for returning to 
England without leave, and for holding secret cor- 
respondence with the Papal Nuncio whilst residing 
at Paris. This last document is without date. Can 
any of your readers supply this, and any informa- 
tion as to what became of Mr. Montague there- 
upon, and his subsequent history ? A. M. 


Tae Surname “Spurrecy.”—I should be glad 
to know the etymology of this name, which is 
found in the Eastern, and occasionally in the Mid- 
land Counties. A reference to any families of the 
last century bearing the name would be acceptable. 

J. R. 

Dick Baronetcy.—In the Morning Advertiser 
of 28th Feb. appeared an article on an aged 
baronet, Sir Charles Dick. His case is a very sad 
one, but I need not occupy your pages with the 
appeal made on his behalf. I wish, however, to 
inquire whether there is really such a title in ex- 
istence, for I cannot find it in Sir B. Burke’s 
Peerage and Baronetage. Perhaps it is an apocry- 
phal title, like Read, Payne, and others which I 
need not particularize. Or, on the other hand, is 
Sir Charles really the representative (and, as stated, 
the only surviving one) of an ancient family? His 
case, it appears, is to be brought before Parliament 
by Mr. Gregory, M.P. for East Sussex. 

Y. S. M. 

ArmoriaL.—Will some one of your readers be 


kind enough to inform a widow, who is not an 
ress, whether she is entitled to use any arms? 





The family of her deceased husband object to her 
using his arms ; are they justified in so doing ? 
WIpow. 


“INSCRIPTIONES ANTIQUZ.”—I have a folio 
volume with the above lettering on the back. 
There is no title or letter-press, the book being a 
series of Se At the foot of most of 
them is “Flores dirig. Marin delin. Rivera 
sculp.” On the fly-leaf is written “ Rev. Mr. Cony- 
beare, Mr. Ellis’s, B. Museum,” and in pencil below 
that, “The whole is a forgery auctore P. E.” 
Where can I find any information respecting this 
work ? A. H. Bares. 

Edgbaston. 


Joun Forp, tHe Dramatist.—A lady in Banff 
has in her possession a volume (441 pages, 8vo.), 
very curious in itself, entitled, “The English 
Secretorie or Method of Writing of Epistles and 
Letters, &c., by Angel Day”; but rendered more 
interesting by certain inscriptions in the hand- 
writing of the seventeenth century scattered through 
the book. The most important of these is one on 
the title-page, “ Johne Ford Middle Tempil 15 
Jully 1641.” It is probable that this was the 
dramatist, who was also designated of the Middle 
Temple, and who is supposed to have died shortly 
after the publication of his last work in 1639. 
Other inscriptions or scribblings are, “ Edward 
forde 1672”; “Edward and Williams book of 
Compliments* amen 1673”; “Edward and Wil- 
liams Book amen 1674” (repeated thrice in different 
parts of the book); “1674 Edward Forde and 
William Forde yr.” ; “Edward and William Forde.” 
Edward and William were, I presume, grandsons 
of John, the original proprietor of the book. Is 
anything known of the family of the dramatist! Is 
“amen” a mere boyish adjunct, or is it connected 
with Amen Corner ? » a 2 

Roop Querres.—What is the date of the de- 
struction of the Boxley Rood of Grace, at St. Paul’s 
Cross in 1535? Hasted, in his Kent, gives Feb. 24, 
Milman, Annals of St. Paul’s, Nov. 24. When 
was the Rood of Northen erected in the north 
transept of St. Paul’s? For Yt was it celebrated ? 
I shall be glad of any particulars respecting the 
roods of Bermondsey, Boston, Calne, Dovercourt, 
Beccles, Winchester, Witney, and “ Crostewyte.” 
The last is mentioned in the early sixteenth-cen- 
tury will of Alice Cooke of Horsted (Norfolk 
Archeology, vi. 277). When were the portions of 
the True Cross deposited at Redburn (qy. Redburn 
Abbey, Wilts?) and Ludlow? Jonny Piecor. 


Titte WanTED of an ancient book of Psalmody. 
It is a small 4to. of 136 pp., eight of which at the 
beginning with the title are lost. The version 


* This word is doubtful, the pen having been run 
twice through it so as to render it almost illegible. 
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of the Psalms is much more uncouth than Stern- 
hold and Hopkins, ex. gr., a verse of the Old 
Hundredth :— 
*« With raized voice, and cheerful grace 

Approach, ye Nations all, our King: 

On bended knees prezent his face 

With hymn of bliss which Angels sing ; 

For know Hee formed vs (God, not wee) 

His flock, his folk, yea sons to bee.” 
It has eleven tunes in score, one more probably 
being lost. These are arranged in separate pms 
“Treble, Base, Meane, Covntertenor, Tenor, Lute.” 

The sheets are stitched in a vellum wrapper, 

which (itself a curious relic) is a deed temp. 1 Car. I. 
Information is requested by 8. W. 


Rarmonp Gacues, 1666.—-I possess a_ finely 
painted old portrait, with inscription in the corner 
of it :— 

“ Raymond Gaches, 
An. Ait : 46. 
1666.” 
And at back the following :— 
“ Raymond Gaches, apud Parisienses, Minister. 

AXtatis Ann. 46/48 pingebatur. Mortuus est 1668.” 

Can you tell me if he is known in history, or in 
any way celebrated ? F. B. 

Castle Rest, Kenilworth. 


Biancue Parry.—A very beautiful engraving 
has lately been published at Hereford. It well 
deserves the notice of collectors. It is a drawing 
of the monument erected to the memory of Mrs. 
Blanche Parry in Dulas church. It is reported 
that Mrs. Blanche Parry was buried there ; but 
that is not true ; she was buried in St. Margarets, 
Westminster, according to her own request, as 
appears in these words of her will—“ My body to 
be buried in the parish church of Saint Margarets 
within the City of Westminster near unto my 
nephew John Vahan.” This desire of hers was 
strictly attended to, as appears from a monumental 
portrait of her in that church. I should be glad 
to have a photograph of this portrait if I could 
discover any photographer willing to copy it. But 
this puts me in mind of asking if any one of your 
readers is aware of the existence of any painting of 
Mrs. Blanche Parry, and where it is? , 

[No one seems to know the present whereabouts of the 
monument referred to in St. Margaret’s Church. Much 
on the subject of Blanche Parry has already appeared in 
“N.&Q.” See 4" 5S. x. 48, 191, 239, 299, 458. 

Cuavcer’s “Boxe or THe Ducuesse.”—What 
is the meaning of asterte in the following passage ?— 

“ Ne I wolde have wraththed hir trewely, 
For wostow why? she was lady 
Of the body; she hadde the herte, 
And who hath that may not aséert.” 
Morris’s Aldine Ed. 1. 1153. 
The usual meaning of astert is to start away, to 
escape ; as in The Knighte’s Tale, 1. 737 — 
“‘ Chese which thou wilt, for thou schalt not asterte.” 








See, also, Man of Lawes Tale, ll. 339, 377. More 
rarely astert means to release, as in The Freres 
Tale, 1. 16 :-— 
“ And smale tythers thay were fouly schent, 
If eny persoun wold upon hem pleyne, 
Ther might astert him no pecunial peyne.” 
In Spenser's Shepheard’s Calender, November, we 
have— 
*« No daunger there the shepheard can astert,” 
And astert is glossed “befall unawares.” None of 
these senses seem to suit the passage about which 
I ask. Notwithstanding this astert, however, the 
sentiment is tolerably clear. It is illustrated by 
two passages in The Romaunt of the Rose :— 
“ For of the body he is fulle lord, 
That hath the herte in his tresour.” 


~ 


. 2084). 
“ For evere the body must be ladde 

After the herte; in wele and woo, 

Of force togidre they must goo.” 


(1. 1794). 
The word dismal has lately been discussed here. 
Chaucer's use of it as a substantive (B. of Duchesse, 
], 1205) is rather puzzling. I quote with consider- 
able hesitation a suggestion which I have made in 
the margin of my Chaucer, namely, that it comes 
from Fr. desmaillure=literally, the breaking of the 
links of chain-armour ; metaphorically, disarray, 
confusion. Such meaning suits the context :— 
“TI trowe it was in the dismalle, 
That was the woundes of Egipte ; 
For many a word I overskipte 
In my tale for pure fere.” 
Joun ApDIs. 
“THe TRANSYLVANIAN ANATOMIE.”—Can any 
one tell me in what number and in what magazine 
this tale is to be found? I read it about thirty 
years ago, and fancy it was in Bentley's Magazine. 





Replies. 
BONDMEN IN ENGLAND IN A.D. 1575. 
(4% S, xi. 297, 367.) 

Mr. Fvrntvatt has made no reference to the 
Anglo-Saxon servile class, called theowas. This 
class of persons continued into Norman times, and 
are then called naifs, or nativi, according as the 
French or the Latin language is used. See LL 
Will. I. c. xxx. It is to these persons, not to the 
ceorlas, that the bondmen of the later days of 
England and the present labourers owe their 
blood. 

The document published by Mr. FurNIvALLs 
a very important contribution to social history, 
but it only proves a specific, not a general fact, im 
the same manner as the survey of the estates of 
Glastonbury Abbey proves another specific fact. 
The one document shows that bondmen remain 
upon royal manors, as the other illustrates how 
bondmen remained upon church manors. 
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Both categories of land are just the places 
where we should expect to find such men at the 
latest date. For the crown and the church, being 
corporations, would not willingly do any act in 
derogation of the rights of their successors for 
whom they were trustees. 

But such considerations did not apply to the 
manors of the nobility and gentry. Upon their 
manors, the common opinion is that bondmen had 
disappeared long before A.D. 1575, and thereis nothing 
in Mr. FurNIVALL’s very interesting communica- 
tion that goes to weaken this belief. It would 
seem that the very formalities of the law which 
had been contrived to aid the lord of a fugitive 
bondman to recover his property had the contrary 
effect. 

The writer (who?) of a series of articles in the 
Law Magazine, on the “ Rights, Disabilities, and 
Usages of the Ancient English Peasantry” (vol. 
xii. pp. 38, 39), says :-— 

“The law was on the side of freedom. A leaper, or 
landloper, as a fugitive was called, could rarely be re- 
covered in a summary manner. If he chose to deny 
his ‘bondage, the writ of niefty did not give the sheriff 
authority to seize him, the question of his condition had 
to stand over until the assizes, or had to be argued in the 
Court of Common Pleas. The writ of niefty (Fitz- 
herbert’s Natura Brevium, 177-182) could only be used 
by alord, who had inherited the villain, and was not 
allowed to a purchaser, or to one who had but an estate 
for life, or for a term of years, in the villain. The 
claimant was required to produce two persons at least to 
acknowledge themselves the villains of the claimant, 
and to declare the fugitive to be of their blood. The 
claimant was baulked if he could not find these vouchers. 
On the other side, the weapon of defence was a writ 
de Homine replegiando, or a writ de Labertate probanda. 
The former was not unlike the writ of Habeas Corpus, 
but Mr. Hargrave has shown that, owing to peculiarities 
in the system of pleading, the writ de Homine reple- 
geando served a fugitive better than the writ of Habeas 
Corpus would have done. The fugitive often found a 
safe asylum in London, or in some other privileged town; 
and even up in the country there were favoured pre- 
cincts out of which he could not be torn after an un- 
disturbed residence of a year and a day. 

_“ Tt seems impossible to determine the extent of pure 
Villenage—to settle the proportion of pure villeins in 
the general population at any given time ; we can merely 
say that they were very numerous in some neighbour- 
hoods, and that there were few or none in other parts at 
the end of the thirteenth century. Even at the end of 
the fifteenth century we hear of bondmen, and meet 
with deeds of emancipation, when villenage had become 
almost a nominal thing. It died naturally and was not 
put out of existence, and was believed to be alive long 
after its end.” 


Shakspeare, we can now see, by Mr. FuRNIVALL’s 
communication, could have known some of these 
bondmen in the flesh, and that knowledge, not 
confined to himself, would give force and appre- 
ciation to his expression in Hamlet, “Oh! what a 
Pogue and peasant slave am I.” 


H,. C. C. 


IMPROPRIATION OF TITHES. 
(4 §. xi. 305, 374.) 

The alienation of tithes to secular persons and 
uses is an abuse of great antiquity, and is by no 
means characteristic “of the last two centuries.” 
It was in full vigour in the time of Charlemagne, 
and resisted all his efforts to suppress. Council 
after Council dealt with it, but to little, if any 
better purpose. In the third Lateran, held a.p. 
1179, under Pope Alexander IIL. we find, in the 
14th Canon, this fierce denunciation of it:— 

* Prohibemus etiam ne laici decimas cum animarum 
suarum periculo detinentes, in alios laicos possint in 
aliquo modo transferre. Si quis vero receperit, et 
ecclesiz non tradiderit, Christiana sepultura privetur.” 

“We forbid lay persons to have possession of tithes, 
or to dispose of them to other lay persons, at the peril of 
their souls. And if any person shall receive them, and 
not make them over to the Church, he shall be deprived 
of Christian burial.” 

The root of the abuse is not difficult of search. 
It lay in the peculiar character of the times—times 
wherein luxury, lawlessness, rapine, and might 
against right, may almost be pronounced the order 
of the day. Nor were they who benefited most 
the greatest culprits. The clergy themselves were 
the chief offenders, at all events, the superior clergy. 
For as Canon Robertson justly remarks (History 
of the Christian Church, vol. ii. pp. 528, 529) :— 

“The bishops, as their state became greater, found 
themselves obliged to keep a host of expensive retainers. 
Knights, or persons of higher rank, who were attached 
to the households, of the great prelates—often by way of 
disarming their hostility—were very highly paid for their 
services; the freemen, whom the bishops contributed 
towards the national force, or whom they hired to fight 
their feuds, were costly, and, as the prelates found them- 
selves considered at the national musters in proportion to 
the number of their followers, they often, for the sake of 
supporting their dignity, led more than the required 
number with them. According to the system of the age, 
all these adherents were paid by fiefs, which were either 
provided out of the estates of the Church, or by assigning 
them the tithes of certain lands. Such fiefs in general 
became hereditary, and thus the episcopal revenues were 
consumed by the expense of establishments which it was 
impossible to get rid of.” 











So things went on, from bad to worse—popes 
and princes, prelates and nobles, conspiring alike 
to aggravate the mischief, till the time of the 
greatest delinquent of them all, the arch-spoliator, 
Henry VIII, when the flood-gates were thrown 
wide open, and sacrilege, and simony, and plunder, 
rolled their devastating waves throughout the length 
and breadth of the land. What was the conse- 
quence is too well known to ne¢ d description. The 
power that could alienate, could not be powerless 
to legalize the alienation. Whence, however un- 
justly, in the first instance, such property might 
have been acquired, the present holders, not with- 
out show of reason, and on the strength of pre- 
scriptive right at least, may claim it as having 





“ descended to them by inheritance.” Nay, more 
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than this, for by legislative enactment, “Lay im- 
propriatorship of tithes” is as absolutely the fee- 
simple of the owner, as is any other freehold 
property whatever, and is as fully at his disposal. 

“The plea for the sale” of such property, should 
the vendor be disposed to give one, would, I sup- 
pose, be that he chose to sell it, and what he would 
do with the money would be, most likely, to put 
it into his pocket, or to invest it in some other way. 

The cases of the “ Colleges at Oxford” are new 
to me, and, while not doubting for one moment 
that your correspondent has stated them to the 
best of his knowledge and belief, I venture to doubt 
their accuracy, and think they must be the result 
of some error or misapprehension. “Sharp attor- 
neys” are not usually the persons to purchase pro- 
perty with defective titles. 

Epmunp Tew, M.A., F.R.Hist.S. 


The abuse of Impropriation originated with the 
dissolution of the monasteries in temp. Henry 
VIII. For several centuries previously to that 
time any lay person possessing an advowson might, 
with the licence of the king, appropriate it to a 
bishop, dean and chapter, or religious house, 
and these, being spiritual persons capable of serving 
the cure, in virtue of such appropriation became 
parsons of the benefice, and by assigning out of 
the fruits and profits a fitting stipend might, with 
the consent of the ordinary, appoint a vicar to 
perform the ministerial duties; but if the religious 
house became dissolved, or the appropriator ceased 
to be a spiritual person, the appropriation became 
annulled. Consequently, upon the dissolution of 
the monasteries, according to Common Law all the 
appropriations would have been dissolved and 
the advowsons would have vested in the heirs of 
the original grantors, had not the statute of 31st 
Henry VIII. rendered the king’s patentees, though 
laymen, capable of holding parsonages appropriate, 
which we now call impropriations. 

Joun MacueEay. 

Hammersmith. 


J. B. P. will find his inquiries answered by re- 
ferring to Bishop Kennett’s Parochial Antiquities, 
where the subject is treated of at length. 

Witiiam Wine. 

Steeple Aston, Oxford. 


ENGLISH DIALECT SOCIETY. 
(4 S. xi. 132, 199, 289, 385.) 

The announcement of the establishment of this 
Society in the last number of “N. & Q.” was so 
short that I may, perhaps, be allowed to say a little 
more about it. The Society has been much 


strengthened and, indeed, fairly set afloat by the 
accession of many who are already members of the 
London Philological Society and of the Early 


stand their work, and are willing to add contri- 
butions. Upwards of forty subscribers gave in 
their names before any public announcement of its 
existence had been made. Perhaps I may be 
allowed to repeat here that the yearly subscription 
of half-a-guinea entitles each subscriber (who has 
paid) to one copy of all the publications which will 
be issued during the year. As this is the first 
year of existence, these can hardly appear till 
November or December. The Treasurer is the 
Rey. J. W. Cartmell, Christ’s College, Cambridge, 
and the Hon. Secretary is myself; the publishers 
are Messrs. Tribner & Co. 

The objects of the Society are : to bring workers 
in this field together by providing a common centre 
and means of record ; to reprint scarce and short 
old glossaries, and various manuscript collections 
of words, under proper revision ; and to accumu- 
late material for the future publication of a complete 
Provincial Dictionary, combining all that is known 
concerning the subject and that is worth pre- 
serving. 

The first thing to be done is to make a complete 
Bibliographical List of all books relating to dia- 
lects, on a plan similar to that of Mr. J. R. 
Smith’s list, published in 1839. This will be 
divided into six parts, viz. England, Scotland, 
Wales, Ireland, America,. and Slang. Contri- 
butions to this are earnestly solicited, especially 
cuttings from booksellers’ or sale catalogues; 
though it may be remembered that the books 
mentioned in Mr. Smith’s list or in the Introduction 
to Mr. Halliwell’s Dictionary are well known. 
The list for Scotland begins with the year 1707 
(see Murray’s Dialect of the Southern Counties of 
Scotland, p. 74), and that for England with 1839, 
the older books being known. For a good speci- 
men of a bibliographical list, see that by Mr. Axon 
for Lancashire. The literature of the Scottish 
Lowlands and of the six northern counties of 
England demands special attention, as it is rather 
voluminous. 

The work is already taken in hand, and the first 
result is that the following counties seem to be en- 
tirely unrepresented, in any special manner, either 
by literature or by glossaries :— 


Buckinghamshire. Hertfordshire. 
Huntingdonshire. Monmouthshire. 
Oxfordshire. Rutland. 
Surrey. Worcestershire. 


If any one can inform me of anything relating to 
these counties, I shall be glad to receive the inior- 
mation. I hope soon to put out a list of the 
counties which are represented but slightly. 

I append the following queries. 

1. Mr. Smith says, in 1839, “a glossary of 
Warwickshire words is preparing for the press by 
the Rev. R. Garnett, of the British Museum. 
Did it ever appear? If so, what is the correct 
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2. Mr. Smith also says, “Jas. Broughton, Esgq., 
of Sutton Coldfield, in Warwickshire, has a glossary 
of this county ready for the press.” Did it appear? 

3. Among the publications of the “ Manks 
Society” is one entitled “ Harrison’s Mona Mis- 
cellany, a collection of Proverbs, Sayings, Ballads, 
Customs, &c., peculiar to the Isle of Man, 8vo. 
1869.” Are these proverbs, &c., in Manx or in 
English? In English, probably ; if so, what other 
such books are there ? 

It will be a great kindness if, as the Editor has 
already suggested, the replies to these and similar 
queries can be sent directly to myself. 

Water W. SKEAT. 

Cintra Terrace, Cambridge. 


Tennyson’s ODE ON THE Deatu OF THE DUKE 
or WeturxeTon (4% §. xi. 342.)—Dr. Ramace 
appears to think that the Poet-Laureate did not 
borrow his epithet “ four square ” from the fragment 
of Simonides which he quotes. Perhaps he will 
change his mind when he compares an admired 
and often quoted passage of the same Ode—be- 
ginning “ Not once or twice in our old island story, 
the path of duty was the way to glory,” and 
describing the “toil of heart and knees and 
hands” which it takes to scale “ the toppling crags 
of duty”—with the 15th fragment of the same 
Simonides :— 

éort TU Asyos TaV ’Aperay vate 
SvoapBarors eri wétpats, vov dé 
puv Goav xopov ayvov apucerecy. 
ovde ravtwv BAehapors Ovatov Evorros, 
J pa) daxéGupos idpws éEvdobev 
porn, iky 7’ és axpov avdpeias. 

Gaisford, Poete Minors Greece. 

The parallels are to be found, of course, in the 
first, second, fifth, and sixth lines. “ Toil of heart 
and knees and hands” is surely borrowed from 
the second verse of these, which Dr. Ramace has 
quoted. I cannot doubt that Mr. Tennyson had 
bathed his Muse in Simonides before he wrote his 
Ode. James Davies, M.A. 


“Uncte Mamovuc” (2™4 §, x. 190.)—El tio gil 
Mamiico, Madrid, 1789, 8vo., pp. 371, is a rather 
servile imitation of Don Quixote. The hero, Gil 
Mamiico, is a village doctor (curandero), who, 
finding his practice small, opened a shop for the 
sale of drugs, grocery, and sundries. His family 
consisted of an old sister, a young niece, and a 
servant, Blas, whose industry in making up articles 
for the shop was the main support of the establish- 
ment. He was a pleasant, worthy fellow, and 
hoped to marry the niece. Gil Mamuiico was liked 
by his neighbours, and familiarly called El tio Gil. 
He was idle and loquacious, spending his time in 
ossipping, fishing, and reading romances and old 
newspapers. At the age of fifty, having heard 





that a neighbour bad discovered the Philosopher's 
Stone, he shut himself up to study books of magic 
and alchemy, and a manuscript entitled Mira- 
bilia Magna de Natura, which he had bought of 
a soldier. The neighbour’s gold proved to be only 
copper, and Gil gave up that delusion, but soon 
fell into another. He received a letter from a 
relative in Madrid, in which it was mentioned that 
a nobleman, returned from Peru (perulero), had 
promised two great prizes, the first of a million 
dollars, to him, who, by going among various peo- 
ples, should make the greatest number of men in- 
dustrious and able to grow rich without damage to 
their health; and the second prize of six houses 
at the Court to him who should induce the greater 
number to study profitable sciences, and to speak 
substantially, naturally, and truly. The winners, if 
single, were to marry noble ladies. The hope of 
these prizes upset what sanity was left, and El Tio 
resolved to profit by his studies and make a pro- 
gress to the court, teaching and converting on his 
way. He knew many great secrets, especially the 
use of the herb marna (?), and had a pair of 
spectacles which enabled him to see things as they 
were, and not as they appeared to others. He 
persuaded Blas, who, though shrewd, was some- 
what credulous, to accompany him. He sold two 
cottages, and bought a lean mule for himself and 
an ass for Blas. As in Don Quixote, a worthy 
clergyman (religioso) tries to bring him to reason ; 
Malaquin, a magician, is envious and puts diffi- 
culties in his way, the sister and niece try to detain 
him, and he and Blas depart secretly. 

On their way, El Tio holds discourses with Blas, 
and delivers lectures to travellers whom they meet 
and to audiences when they can be drawn together. 
El Tio, when not on his hobbies, talks sensibly, 
and has some very judicious opinions on health, 
dress, manners, and the management of children. 
Blas carries a large book, in which the names of 
disciples are entered, and sometimes El Tio uses his 
sword to enforce subscription. Like Don Quixote 
and Sancho, they get into difficulties, are beaten 
and subjected to buffooneries, which are extravagant 
without being laughable. They come to a ruined 
fortress, which El Tio, having put on his spectacles, 
declares to be a palace, and seeing a white goat, 
takes it for a beautiful princess in love with him. 
The story then turns upon his amatory delusions, 
and becomes very heavy reading. After another 
beating, they arrive at a village, and are lodged at 
a weaver’s, where El Tio waits for letters from his 
princess, talks much nonsense mixed with sense to 
the family, and passes the night in a cellar, into 
which he has fallen while pursuing some — 
enemies. He is puzzled by a manufactory of plaster 
statues at the next house, and at night goes with 
Blas to explore the garden. He finds statues 


which he treats as men, and after a lecture in- 
vites them to come down and acknowledge them- 
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selves his disciples. As they do not move, he pulls 
one down and begins to destroy others. The 
workmen, aroused by the noise, attack the strangers 
and beat them. The Alcalde arrives, orders their 
hands to be tied, and sends them to the gaol. 

Here, the story abruptly stops. There is no in- 
dication in the title-page that it is a first volume, 
and at the end is a short list of errata. Probably, 
a continuation was intended. My copy, which I 
lately found on a book-stall, is in Spanish binding, 
and lettered “‘ Gil Mamiico” only, from which I infer 
that when it was bound no continuation had ap- 
peared. Should any reader of “N. & Q.” know 
more on the subject, I shall be glad to hear it. 

The style is good, but rather troublesome to read, 
from the number of words of unusual occurrence, 
which, though in the dictionaries, I had not met with 
before, such as names of herbs, insects, and utensils. 
There are also some which I could not find. I 
suppose a fair Latin scholar reading the Georgics 
for the first time would be obliged to use a dic- 
tionary. El Tio is a poor imitation of Don Quizote, 
but I think it as good as Z1 Quixote de la Cantabria, 
which I noticed in “N. & Q.,” 3 §. i. 71. 

H. B. C. 

U. U. Club. 

Sir Perer Perr (4% §. xi. 364, 390.)—Wood 
(Fasti Oxon, vol. ii. p. 744) has:— 

“1648. July 4. Bach. of Arts. Peter Pett, of Sydney 
Coll. He was soon after made Feliow of All Souls Coll., 
became a great vertuoso, and at length a Kt. and a 
writer, and therefore he is hereafter to be numbered 
among the writers with honour.” 

The edition by Dr. Bliss has, no doubt, some 
additional notice. The reference above is from 
Ist ed., 1692. Ep. MARSHALL, 

I have a pedigree of the Petts of Harwich, Dept- 
ford and Chatham, from which I make the follow- 
ing extract :- 

**Sir Peter Pett of the Strand, London, Knighted in 
Ireland by James, Duke of Ormond ; bapt. at Deptford, 
Oct. 31, 1630: sometime Fellow of All Souls, College, 
Oxford: Advocate General for Ireland. Will dated 
July 5, 1685: proved June, 1699, Regd. Prerog. C. Cant. 
Pett 100. Died unmarried: buried at 8. Martin’s in 
the Fields.” 

This Sir Peter was son of Peter Pett of Dept- 
ford, Esq., and brother of Sir Phineas Pett, com- 
missioner of the Navy. S. A. 

The Vicarage, Turnham Green. 

I believe that J. Y. is wrong in treating Com- 
missioner Pett and Sir Peter Pett, Irish Advocate 
General, as one and the same person. Lord Bray- 
brooke, in his note to Pepys’s Diary(i. 79, ed. 1848), 
treats them as one and the same, and so does the 
Index to this edition of Pepys. Pepys never calls 
Peter Pett the Commissioner Sir Peter Pett. 
Sir Peter was a lawyer, not a shipbuilder, which 
the Commissioner was. Knight, in his Life of 
Dean Colet, gives an account of Sir Peter, and 
describes him as an University man and a lawyer, 





and probably son of Peter, shipbuilder. There 
ave some very interesting letters of Dr. Peter 
Pett to Archbishop Bramhall, 1661-2, printed 
in the Rawdon Papers: in one of these he asks 
the Archbishop’s intercession in his favour with 
the Duke of Ormond. Roger North, in his Life 
of the Lord Keeper Guilford, describes Sir Peter 
Pett as having been in early life a fellow-preacher 
with Hugh Peters. The date of his knighthood, 
received from the Duke of Ormond, would be to 
be found. W. D. Currstie. 


Haypon’s Picrures (4% 8. xi. 76, 158, 203, 222, 
246, 262, 288.)—I am enabled, by the kindness of 
Mr. J. B. Lippincott, of Philadelphia, the well- 
known publisher, to reply to the query of D. as to 
the present abiding-place of my father’s picture of 
Christ's Entry into Jerusalem. It is, as far as can 
be ascertained, still in the Cathedral at Cincinnati, 
Ohio, where it was seen by Mr. Moncure D. Con- 
way twelve years since. Mr. Lippincott has for- 
warded to me a copy of Lippincott’s Magazine for 
March, 1872, to the following passage in which, 
with remarkable courtesy, he has specially called 
my attention :-— 

“« Haydon’s enormous canvas was rescued in a state of 
considerable injury; it was afterward bought from the 
depositor for a trifle, restored, and placed at the Cathe- 
dral in Cincinnati, which it still adorns or encumbers.” 

Frank Scorr Haypoy. 

Merton, Surrey. 

“CurmupGEon”: “Scruputous” (4 §. xi, 
361.)—Ash’s blunder, arising from the fact that 
Johnson’s etymology, ceur mechant, was suggested 
by “an unknown correspondent,” is one of the 
best jokes in the history of letters. Mr. Wedgwood 
plausibly derives from corn-mudgin, a dealer in 
grain, quoting Holland’s Livy as an authority. 

Ainsworth gives “Scrupulus [a scrupus]: (1) a 
little hard stone falling sometimes into a man’s 
shoe, &c. (2) A-doubt, &c.” MAKROCHEIR. 


In reply to Mr. Ruz, who seems to doubt the 
interpretation I have attached to the Latin word 
scrupulus, I beg to say that my Ainsworth’s 
Dictionary, which is edited by the Rev. B. W. 
Beatson, Fellow of Pembroke, and revised by Wm. 
Ellis, of King’s Coll., Aberdeen, a reprint of the 
famous folio of mpccitt. gives “ Scrupulus the dim, 
of scrupus [a little sharp stone] (1) A littl hard 
stone falling sometimes into a man’s shoe, and 
troubling him in travelling; (2) a doubt, difficulty, 
trouble.” I do not know what Ainsworth Mr. 
Rue consulted, but I assure him that the one 
referred to above is by far the best published. 

In regard to ¢urmudgeon, “ churlminded” seems 
to me to fit the meaning far better than “bad- 


hearted.” Ceorl, a churl, and mod (the noun), with 


modian or modigan (the verb), are words known to 
every Saxon scholar. 
Lavant, Chichester. 


E. Copnam Brewer. 
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Besste CuarKson (4% §. xi. 350.)—V. H. seeks 
further information about Bessie Clarkson, and the 
Conflict of Conscience which relates her case. This 
religious chap-book, drawn up by W. Levingston, 
the Presbyterian minister, was extensively circu- 
lated on its first appearance in 1631, and long after, 
but has become so scarce that it is now only found 
ina restricted reprint of pp. 44 by Webster, Edin. 
1820, a copy of which is before me. The con- 
ference between her and her pastor exhibits the 
infatuated Bessie in the light of a female Spira, 
without the apostate’s remorse, writhing and raving 
underthe “ wrath of an angrieand of acrabbed God” ; 
the poor fanatical creature, although yearning for 
spiritual grace, believing herself in a state of 
reprobation; she cannot get a grip of God; he 
comes daily in wrath to her; it would, she says, be 
heaven to her to be one of his, to have one drop of 
grace from his finger end ; “I would faine seek God, 
but I feele many stops and letts, and my prayers 
are dung backe.” To the minister she says, “I 
know your tales and tydings, but cannot find them 
true; alace that ever I came into the world. I am 
not’ booked, I am not baptized with the right 
baptism, and cannot finde the fruite of it. I am 
not written in the book of life.” The book is 
throughout full of such ravings and such spiritual 
combatting as the minister finds in the Scriptures, 
but the victim of ultra-Calvinism seems to have 
died without the expressed assurance of her elec- 
tion, for which she had such cravings. 

This tract furnished the wits of the period and 
the prelatic party with a butt to point their satiri- 
cal shafts, and we find Sam. Colvil, Allan Ramsay, 
and the compilers of Scottish Presbyterian Elo- 
quence Display'd, indulging their flings at the rigid 
Presbyterian guides, whose austerity could bring 
about such fanaticism as these Clarksonian tenets 
indicate. The last work named thus characterizes 
The Con flic t of Conscience :-— 

“There is a common printed pamphlett, compos’d and 
vublishd by a Presbyterian Preacher, concerning one 
essie Clarkson, a woman that liv’d at Lanerk, who was 
three years in despair, or to speak in their Cant, under 
exercise. Whosoever reads that pamphlett will find that 
the poor woman's Distemper proceeded only from their 
indiscreet preaching, representing God as @ sour, severe, 
and unmerciful Being.” 

J. O. 


Dox ALrHonso pe Bovrson (4 §, xi. 343. 
—Alfonso de Borbon of Austria married Dota 
Maria de las Nieves, daughter of Don Miguel de 
Braganza, Pretender to the Portuguese throne. 

. J. S. Upan. 

Junior Athenzeum Club. 


: Axprew Marvett (4 §, xi. 344, 374, 394.)— 
Permit me to refer, under the head Andrew Mar- 
vell, to Mr. Epwarp Sotty’s note, headed “The 
Poems on Affairs of State,” at p. 351 of this volume. 
His emendation of cotfe for wife, in Marvell’s Last 








Instructions to a Painter, is excellent. I do not 
know if the British Museum contains the edition 
of the poem from which Mr. Sotzy has obtained 
this unquestionable correction. But it occurs to 
me that the same edition might supply other cor- 
rections of passages, which, as usually printed, are 
obscure or faulty. 

Lines 313, 314 are thus printed by the Rev. 
Mr. Grosart :— 

“The seamen’s clamours to three ends they use, 

To cheat they pay, feign want, the House accuse.” 

They pay cannot be right, it must surely be their 
pay. 

A list of the various readings of Mr. Soity’s 
edition would be of value. W. D. Curistre. 


Gamuer Gurron (4 §. xi. 364.)—No doubt 
the book was so named in honour of Bishop Still’s 
renowned Gammer Gurton, who lost her “ needle” 
and found herself and it alike made famous 
thereby. Well worthy was the grandame of the 
small honour, as all will agree who have read the 
racy old comedy. ALEXANDER B. Grosart. 





ag 


The book Mr. CLARKE inquires about is no 
doubt this :— 

“ Gammer Gurton’s Garland or the nursery Parnassus, 
a Choice Collection of pretty songs and verses for the 
amusement of all little good children who can neither 
read nor run.” 12mo. pp. 46, Triphook, 1810. 

This is in four parts, the first and second pub- 
lished by Joseph Ritson, in 1784, the entire of his 
nursery-lore again reprinted at Glasgow as late as 
1866. Mr. Ciarke will know which of these he 
has got. A. G. 


Tue Coton (4% §. xi. 343.)—According to 
Sealiger we are indebted for the introduction of 
this point to the Manutii, the learned Venetian 
printers of the fifteenth century: 

“Virgule et Cola nostra etiam tempestate inventa a 
Manutio, cum antiquis prorsus incognita fuerint.” 

Scaligerana, p. 4. 

The Manutii, certainly, increased the number of 
signs in use before their epoch, and first employed 
them in accordance with a systematic principle. 
Modern punctuation as a science may thus be said 
to originate with them, while its invention is 
generally attributed to Aristophanes, a grammarian 
of Alexandria, of the third century, to whom is 
also ascribed the introduction of the Greek accents. 
The colon, the semi-colon, and various other signs, 
are found freely in MSS. of the eighth, ninth, and 
tenth century, and, perhaps, earlier ; but used in 
anarbitrary and confused manner. This may be seen 
from an example given by Astle in plate xx. of his 
erudite work, On the Origin and Progressof Writing 
1803, 4to.); and is further illustrated by the Rev. 
W. Gunn, B.D., in a long note to his edition of the 
Historia Brittonum, attributed to Nennius, and 
printed from a MS. of the tenth century by Mark 
the Hermit (1819, 8vo., Preface, p. 7). See also a 
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long note, with many references in Hermannus 
Hugo, Soc. Jes., De Prima Seribendi Origine et 
Universa Rei Literarie Antiquitate (Traj. ad 
Rhen., 1738, 8vo., page 251). By the word “ cola,” 
in the passage cited above, Scaliger probably 
meant semi-colons to be understood, as this was 
the sign actually introduced by Manutius. The 
Rev. T. Hartwell Horne says:— 

** No points were used by the antient printers, except 
the colon and period or full-point: after some time the 
oblique stroke, thus /, was introduced; until Aldus 
Manutius, in the close of the fifteenth century, among 
other improvements which he bestowed on the art of 
printing, corrected and enlarged the punctuation. He 
gave a better shape to the comma, added the semi-colon, 
and assigned to the former points more proper places. 
The notes of interrogation and of admiration were not 
introduced till many years after.”—Jntrod. to Study of 
Bibliography, 1814, vol. i. p. 238. 

Stower, in his Printers’ Grammar (1808, p. 79), 
has a similar statement ; and Hansard transcribes 
it verbatim in his Typographia (1825, p. 433). 

Birmingham. Wituiam Bares. 

Nivov dvopjpara (4% §. xi. 198, 288, 313.)— 
Mr. Even has obliged me by a reference to the 
recognized authority for the statement respecting 
this line, which I transcribe as likely to be of 
interest to the readers of “N. & Q.” Grelot 
observes in his description of the Church of St. 
Sophia at Constantinople :— 

“Entre ces deuz colonnes cerclées il y a de part et 
@autre deux grosses jarres, urnes ou pots de marbre 
armez de leurs petites canelles ou robinets. On les 
emplit tous les matins de l'eau de la cisterne qui est sous 
l’Eglise, d’ou on la tire par une petite ouverture marquée 
F. garnie de son couvercle de bronze. Si ces deux grosses 
urnes ne sont pas anciennes, on peut dire au moins 

u’elles sont en la place de celles qui y estoient du tems 

es Empereurs Grecs, elles servoient d’agiasma ou de 
sanctification aux Chrétiens qui venoient dans cette 
Eglise. L’histoire observe qu'il y avoit quelque grand 
vase plein d'eau ov les fideles se lavoient ordinairement 
le visage, ou tout au moins les yeux, pour leur montrer 
qu’ils devoient estre extrémement purifiez pour se pre- 
senter devant la Majesté d'un Dieu que les Anges n’osent 
envisager. Ces vases estoient comme les eau-benitiers 
des Eglises Catholiques; et l’on remarque mesme qu'il y 
avoit écrit au dessus en lettres dor ce beau vers Grec 
rétrograde : 

NIWON ANOMHMATA KAI MH MONAN OVIN. 
Netoye tes pechez, et non ta seule veue. 

“Mais aujourd’huy ils ne servent plus qu’a boire. 
Les Turcs les plus devots demeurent fort long-tems et 
s’echauffent souvents dans leurs prieres,”” &c.— Relation 
Nouvelle d'un Voyage de Constantinople, &c., p. 197, 
Par. 1681. 

The sentence preceding the line is thus trans- 
lated in a contemporary version :—- 

“Which vessel seems to be represented by the Holy- 
Water-vessels in the Roman Catholic Church, as having 
written over it in a fair golden character this Greek 
verse,” &c.—Translation by J. Philips, p. 132. Lond. 1683. 

The account is not altogether free from confusion. 
There is a view to which the letter F. refers. 

Ep. MarsHALL. 
Sandford St. Martin, Oxford. 





I regret not to have been able to answer earlier 
the queries of M. R. and of Mr. MarsHau as to 
this palindrome. 

I have now exact information from the two 
churches to which I referred (Flitwick and North 
Crawley), and it is unsatisfactory in that the in- 
scription is in each case on a modern support to a 
font, not on the font itself. In each case the word 
is avoznuata. Jeremy Taylor has the word in 
the singular in his great Exemplar. 

I cannot give any original authority as to the 
existence of the inscription at Constantinople. I 
read of it as being on a laver in the Mosque of 
Sancta Sophia at a in Wilson’s Ac- 
count of a Mission to Greece and the Ionian Islands, 
but on afterwards visiting the Mosque (Justinian’s 
famed church) I was not able to find either laver, 
font, or inscription. 

One correspondent, by the way, tells me that 
the palindrome is Gregory Nazianzen’s, but gives 
no reference. W. F. Hossoy. 


Piquer (4% §S. xi. 324.)—No trio or quators 
can be marked in cards below the ten. I have 
once or twice marked a tierce to the nine—called a 
tierce minor—when no other tierce existed in my 
adversary’s hand; in no other case, indeed, could 
it be good. I should advise H. A. B. to purchase 
Van Tenac’s Traité du Jeu de Piquet. 1 bought 
it last year in Paris for half-a-franc. Passard, 7, 
Rue des Grands-Augustins, is the publisher. 

E. E. Srreet. 


Juarez (4° §, xi. 324.)—A short outline of this 
marf is to be found (figuring as he does on the 
stamps) in an article upon “ Mexico and its Stamps,” 
in the Philatelist for August, 1867, p. 129. If 
desired I would make a copy. 

Jno. A. Fow en. 

Franklin Road, Brighton. 


Avutuors WanTep (4* S. xi. 384.)—These lines 
are from the Persian, by Sir William Jones. They 
should run— 

“ On parent knees, a naked new-born child, _ 

Weeping thou sat’st while all around thee smiled ; 

So live, that sinking in thy last long sleep, r 

Calm thou may’st smile, while all around thee weep. 


S. H. W. 


The lines are quoted by the late Archbishop 
Whately as an instance of “Perfect Antithesis 
without Period,” in his treatise on Rhetoric, page 
210. He says they are from the Arabic, by Sit 
W. Jones. Henry Ussorye. 


This is an Arabian epigram by an unknown 
author. The translation is by Sir William Jones, 
but is not accurately given by N. H. R. 


H. P. D. 
These lines are from the Persian of —_. , 
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J. P. B. 


As an illustration of crying at the time of birth, 
let me add the following passage from the Apo- 
crypha :— 

“ And when I was born, I drew in the common air, 
and fell upon the earth, which is of like nature, and the 
first voice I uttered was crying, as all others do.”— Wis- 
dom, ¢. vii. ¥. 3. 

The epigram alluded to by N. H. R. is thas 
rendered into Latin verse in the Sabrine Corolla 
(edition 1859), by Thomas Williamson Peile, D.D., 
late Head Master of Repton School :— 

Neoydvov Bpédos. 
“ Parvulus in gremio matris, modo natus inopsque, 
Tu lacrimas, at sunt omnia lzta tuis. 
Sic vivas, puer, ut, placida cum morte recumbas, 
Omnia lta tibi sint, lacrimzeque tuis.”—P. 214, 
Joun Pickxrorp, M.A. 
Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


The above is a stanza quoted in Souvenirs de 
la Marquise de Créquy :— 
“Quand vos yeux en naissant, s’ouvraient A la lumiére 
Chacun vous souriait, mon fils, et vous pleuriez, 
Vivez si bien, qu'un jour A votre derniére heure 
Chacun verse des pleurs et qu’on vous voie sourire.”’ 
I, 121, ed. 1840. 
8. D. 8. 


From the Persian of Sadi. 


“On parent knees,” &c., are from the Malay. 
To the above is added the following note in an 
album of my father’s :— 

“ Well said by a heathen—To live as a Christian, con- 
sult the Divine Oracles—2 Tim. iii. 15, 16, 17; more 
particularly Gal. ii. 20, Matt. v. throughout, Tit. ii. 
1], 12 v.” 

R. C. R. 
“ There let him lay.” 

Mr. Browning’s criticism may be found in section 
67 of Fifine at the Fair, 1st ed., 1872, pp. 80-82. 
He also denounces and ridicules the “ Address to 
the Ocean,” in Prince Hohensteil. 

Sparks H. WItirAMs. 


“ In battle lopp’d away,” &c. 

The lines are from Young’s Night Thoughts, 
Night I. 1. 252. As your correspondent has mis- 
placed the last line he cites, and also misquotes it, 
I will give the passage entire :— 

“There beings, deathless as their haughty lord, 

Are hammer’d to the galling oar for life, 
And plough the winter's wave, and reap despair. 
Some for hard masters, broken under arms, 
In battle lopp'd away, with half their limbs, 
Beg bitter bread through realms their valour saved, 
If so the tyrant or his minion doom.” 

Frepk. Rv.e. 


The following lines are by the late Dr. Guthrie :— 
“T live for those that love me, 
For those that love me true; 
For the heaven that smiles above me, 
And waits my coming too, 
For the cause that lacks assistance, 
For the wrongs that need resistance, 





For the future in the distance, 
For the good that I can do.” 


H. L. will see that he has quoted the lines 
incorrectly. J. N. B. 
Highbury Place. 


If H. L. will refer to “ N. & Q.,” 2™ 8. iv. 319, he 
will find the author’s name (H. W. Pelzer) and other 
relative information. The lines, as known to me, 
are somewhat different to those supplied by your 
correspondent, but it is unnecessary to trouble you 
with them in extenso. I cannot but recollect the 
last occasion on which I heard them quoted by the 
late Dr. Guthrie (2nd Nov. 1860), and truly they 
are the very epitome of his life on earth. I say so 
in memoriam. J. MANUEL. 

Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

** Just in the zenith of those golden days 

When the mind ripens ere the form decays, 
The hand of fate untimely cut her thread, 
And left the world to weep that virtue fled, 
Its pride when living, and its grief when dead.” 

The above are the last of fifteen lines written by 
John Lord Hervey on his sister Elizabeth, who 
married Hon. Bussy Mansel, and died 1727. They 
are inscribed on her tombstone in Ickworth 
Church, Suffolk. In a letter to Lady Mary 
Wortley (Ld. H. Memoirs of Geo. II. Biographical 
notice LV.), 1737, Lord Hervey says, “I ever did, 
and believe ever shall, like woman best— 

‘ Just in the noon of life—those golden days 
When the mind ripens ere the form decays. 


S. H. A. H. 


“ Around the fire one wintry night,” &c. 
(4 S. xi. 366) may be found in a collection called 
Select Poetry for Children, by Joseph Payne, and 
is there attributed to Aikin. 


M. T. 


Mrs. M. Hotrorp anp Miss Hotrorp (4™ §8. 
ix. 534; x. 94.)—Mrs. Holford, née Margaret 
Wrench, was the wife of Allen Holford of Daven- 
ham, co. Ches., Esqre., the last heir male of the 
ancient family of Holford of Davenham, a branch 
of the Holfords of Holford and Vale Royal. Mrs. 
Holford was not only a woman of great personal, 
attractions, but also endowed with considerable 
intellect. Mr. InGuis is correct as to her works, 
but she also wrote one or two now forgotton novels. 
She was an intimate friend of Miss Seward, the 
authoress. 

Mr. Allen Holford died about the age of thirty- 
five, leaving his widow with four daughters, viz., 
1. Margaret, who married, at a mature age, the 
Rey. Septimus Hodson, D.D., a prebend of Ripon ; 
2. Anna Maria, married to Joshua Walker, of 
Hendon Place, Middlesex, Esq., some time M.P. 
for Aldeburgh, in Suffolk ; 3. Eliza, died unmarried; 
4. Frances, who married Richard Clere Hazelfoot, 
of Boreham, Essex. Mrs. Holford died about 1832. 
Her eldest daughter, Margaret, was a very remark- 
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able child, and would, at the early age of eight, 
take a volume of Shakespeare to bed, and request 
to be roused at dawn, in order that she might 
peruse it, so engrossed was she with it. She also 
frequently wrote very fair poetical effusions at a 
very early age, and her appetite for all kinds of 
literature was insatiable. 

Miss Holford was the valued friend of Southey, 
Coleridge, Wordsworth, Savage Landor, Sotheby, 
and many other literary magnates. Mr. Landor 
was most anxious that she should reprint Wadllace ; 
or, the Fight of Falkirk, in 1845. 

In addition to Margaret of Anjou and Wallace, 
Miss Holford published a novel, called Warbeck of 
W olfstein, a volume of fugitive poems, and a Trans- 
lation of The Lives of Balboa and Pizarro, from the 
Spanish. With the exception of the last, they 
were all written and published before her marriage. 

Mrs. Hodson died at Sharrow Cottage, Dawlish, 
in September, 1852, deeply regretted, not only 
for her yreat social qualities and literary attain- 
ments, but also for her unbounded charity and 
generous sympathy with all the afflicted. Mr. 
Hodson died many years before his wife, and she 
was also preceded to the grave by two of her 
younger sisters, Miss Holford and Mrs. Hazelfoot. 
Mrs, Walker alone survived for some years, and 
was the only one of the four daughters and co-heirs 
of Allen Holford, of Davenham, who left issue. 
Davenham was sold immediately after Mr. Hol- 
ford’s demise, and OtpHar Hamsr will find the 
pedigree in Ormerod’s Cheshire. J.0.8. 


“Pore Lapres” (4 8. xi. 341.) —When I lived 
at St. Alban’s these buns were made and sold on 
Lady-Day in each year, and not on the Ist of 
January. The story which I was told was that a 
noble lady and her attendants were travelling on 
the road to St. Alban’s (the great north road passes 
through this town) when they were benighted and 
lost their way. Lights in the Clock-Tower, at 
the top of the hill, enabled them at length to reach 
the monastery in safety, and the lady, in gratitude, 
gave a sum of money to provide an annual distri- 
bution, on Lady-Day, of cakes, in the shape of 
ladies, to the poor of the neighbourhood. As this 
bounty was distributed by the monks, the “ Pope 
Ladies” probably thus acquired their name. I 
cannot vouch for the accuracy of the above story, 
but I only give it as it was told to me. 

Henry W. Henrrey, F.R.H.S. 

Victoria Street, S.W. 


Nicene Creep (4" §. xi. 36, 183, 333.)—I am 
not surprised that my attempted explanation is not 
at all satisfactory to Sir Som MACLEAN, as it 
was far from satisfactory to myself. He will 
observe, however, that I wrote with great caution, 
and intended it to be taken for nothing more than 
it was worth. To do what I can, I have just 
turned to Sir A. I. Stephen’s note (Book of Com- 








mon Prayer, vol. ii. p. 1,149; Eccl. Hist. Soc, 
1850), which is— 

“Tt will be observed that the Sealed Boaks do not 
contain the word ‘Holy,’ which is in the Latin version 
(ante, 1,147) before the words ‘Catholic Church.’ It 
has not occurred in this place in any of our Prayer-Books 
since the Missal, except in the Latin Prayer-Book of 
Elizabeth.” 

Since, therefore, we fail to get light from one so 
deeply learned in all liturgical matters, I am 
inclined to sympathize with Sir Jonn Macieay 
in his fear, that “a more clear and satisfactory 
reply, however desirable, is not to be obtained.” 
It may, however, have arisen from the fact that 
our reformers seem to have had a singular repug- 
nance to the use of the word, or why should they 
have omitted it in the heading of the “ Acts”? 
Why did they not translate ITpafes tev ‘Ayiwv 


"ArooroAwy—the Acts of the Holy Apostles— 


instead of the Acts of the Apostles ? Or why 
should we so often meet with Paul’s Church, or 
Pauls Cross, instead of St. Paul’s Church, or 
St. Paul’s Cross? It may have been with them as 
it so often is, “Qui vitat Scyllam incidit Caryb- 
dim.” Epuunp Tew, M.A. 


I believe no reason can be assigned for the 
omission of the word “ Holy” in the Nicene Creed. 
I have generally understood that the omission is 
purely a fault of the printer, which has been per- 
petuated. That it is a printer's omission is the 
opinion, so I have been told, of Canon Bright, of 
Oxford. Compare another printer’s mistake, which 
is allowed to remain, by way of addition to the 
Gloria in Excelsis; the repetition of the prayer, 
“Thou that takest away the sins of the world, 
have merey upon us.” H. A. W. 


If Str Joux Macrean will refer to the Divine 
Liturgy of S. Mark, p. 13, he will find that the 
word “ Holy” is there omitted. I have not the 
original by me, but as I quote from Dr. Neale’s 
translation, I cannot think there is likely to bea 
mistake. Scudamore, in his Notitia Eucharistiea, 
p. 247, expresses his belief that the omission is one 
of many errors of the transcribers or the printers, 
although he at the same time refers to copies m 
which the word does not occur. In an edition of 
The Canons of the First Four General Councils, 
issued at Oxford in 1867, at pp. 34 and 35, I find 
that although dyiay is expressed in the Greek 
form, it is entirely omitted by the translator on 
the opposite page; this is curious, and certainly 
seems to require some explanation. In the Latu 
Praye »-Book issued by Thomas Parsell, and printed 
by G. Sowyer at London in 1720, the word 
“Sanctam” is expressed. In Riddle’s Christian 
Antiquities, p. 437, I find also dylav in the Greek 
form entirely omitted in the translation on the 
same page. Bingham, too, in his Antiquetves of 
the Christian Church, evidently accepts the form 
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as it stands in our Prayer-Book, inasmuch as he 
notes that the only difference between our trans- 
lation and the original form is the insertion of the 
* filioque.” W. H. B. 

Clayton. 

{In the Prayer-Book rendered into Greek, issued by 
Bagster, 1823, the word dayiay is inserted. The Liber 
Precum Publicarum Ec. Ang. (Rivingtons, 1865), by 
Prof. Bright and Mr. Medd, has the words, ‘‘ unam 
ganctam catholicam.” ‘“ Sanctam,” as we have before 
stated (p. 36), has been omitted in the subsequent 
edition. | 

“T wap tHe Caries Larrps,” &. (4% 58. xi. 
156, 201, 351.) —The anecdote about Queen Eliza- 
beth and Mrs. Parker is strangely misunderstood 
by Mr. Mant. At that time (as is conclusively 
proved by Strype) the marriages of the clergy 
were not held valid, and what Elizabeth said was 
this:—“ Madam, I may not call you; mistress, I 
am loth to call you; but, however, I thank you for 
your good cheer”: “ madam” being the style of a 
married, “mistress” of an unmarried woman. 
Mr. Mant will find this, and a great deal more 
about Mrs. Parker in a note to the tenth edition of 
Hallam’s Constitutional History, vol. i. c. 4. 

E. E. Srreet. 

[In the note referred to, Hallam says of Mrs. Parker : 
—* This lady is styled, in deeds made while her husband 
was Archbishop, Parker alias Harleston, which was her 
maiden name. And she dying before her husband, her 
brother is called her heir-at-law, though she left children. 
But the Archbishop procured letters of legitimation, in 
order to render them capable of inheritance.”’] 


“Barp-Born : “ Basz-Born” (4% §. xi. 137, 
245, 288, 372..\—Mr. Witmsuurst is beyond all 
question right in his notion that the word in the 
Bromsgrove register is base, not bald. Handwritings 
vary—as do also the habits of registrars. This will 
account for the different forms of the letter s. 
There is a tall f like the printed letter which does not 
descend below the line, and the inverted 9 (sic) in 
the register of this parish, now before me, may 
easily be mistaken, if not looked at in juxtaposition 
with d (sic) in the word “ baptized.” The differing 
habits of Tegistrars account for the variations of 
‘Bastard ” an l “ Base-born.” 

Dr. Cuance adds, in his notice of Mr. Witms- 
HURST’s suggestion, that he should “ show at least 
that the epithet ‘Base-born’ has been used in 
amy registers.” I can supply this omission. I 

ave seen it in hundreds of instances in, I am 
afraid to say, how many parish registers ; and have 
frequently used it myself when I have found it 
used before. It is, in fact, so common, that I 
Venture to affirm that I never looked through old 
parish registers in which I have not found it ; and 
Invariably in the case of the children of single 
women. It would of course be absurd to suppose 
that only such children were born bald. I have 
also found the “interchange” according to the 
habits of different rectors, or vicars, or curates. 





From the Register of Ringmore, before me, I ex- 
tract the following examples : 

“1723. Ann, the base child of Elizabeth Skinner, was 
baptized August the 18th.” 

Here is the inverted 9 and the long f (sic). In 
1726 the forms changed to s and e. 

“1736. Ann, base child of Damaris Damerell, bap. 
Aug* 29.” 

“1742. John, base son of Agnes Reeves, Bap. 
June 13.” 

“1744. Thomas, base born son of Agnes Scobell, Bap. 
Nov* 4.” 

And “ base-born” is used from that date to 1844, 
in thirty or forty instances. I think we may, 
therefore, dismiss the idea of baldness as an entry 
in baptismal registers. But I will add that, “ pace 
Mr. Godfrey,” I have seen quite as many children, 
legitimate or others, born without as with hair 
upon the head in my ministerial experience of 
forty years. Hersert RANDOLPH. 

Ringmore. 

I can easily meet Dr. Cuance’s call for an in- 
stance of the colloquial use of “base” for 
illegitimate birth. A few years ago, on the road to 
Coddington, Herefordshire, where I was anxious to 
see an alleged centenarian (who died in 1871, and 
whose case is mentioned vii. 320, 523, of the pre- 
sent series), I fell in with a labourer of the 
district, and we discussed this claim of John 
Jenkins. I demanded the evidence of the register, 
and here he admitted lay the difficulty, as Jenkins 
was “a base child,” and had not been baptized 
under the name he bore in after-life; but he 


cornered me by adducing the fact that the old 


man had a daughter, admitted to be over eighty, 
living with him. I declined to follow the fresh 
hare thus started, but I hope that Mr. Tnoms has 
since hunted it down. Halliwell gives, “ base- 
born, a bastard.” Vincent 8. Lean. 





Hanoine mx Carns (4% §. x. 382, 459, 525 ; 
xi. 83, 124, 354.)—Mr. M‘Laurin (Lord Dreghorn), 
in the Introduction to his Arguments and De- 
cisions in Remarkable Cases before the High Court 
of Justiciary and other Supreme Courts in Scot- 
land, 4to., Edr., 1774, says, “ The first instance 
of hanging in chains (7. ¢., in Scotland) is in March, 
1637, in the case of Macgregor, for theft, robbery, 
and slaughter ;” and adds, in a note, “He was 
sentenced to be hanged in a chenzie on the gal- 
lowlee till his corpse rot.” As another example, 
reference may be made to the case of Philip 
Standsfield, who was found guilty of treason, the 
cursing of his father, and accession to his father’s 
murder. He was sentenced to be taken on 15th 
February, 1688,— 

“To the Mertat Cross of Edinburgh ; and there, be- 
twixt two and four o’clock in the afternoon, to be hanged 
on a gibbet till he be dead, and his tongue to be cut out 
and burnt upon a scaffold, and his right hand to be cut 
offand affixt on the East Port of Haddington, and his 
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Body to be carried to the Gallowlee betwixt Leith and 
Edinburgh, and there to be hanged in chains, and ordains 
his name, ffame, memory and Honours to be extinct, his 
Arms to be riven forth and delet out of Books of Arms,” Kc. 
(See the Tryal of Philip Standsfield, son to Sir James 
Standsfield of Newmilns, for the murder of his father, and 
other crimes libel'd against him. Fol. Edr., 1688). 


D. M. 


New Domespay Survey (4" §. xi. 362.)—The 
suggestion of your Aldershot correspondent is 
worthy of grave attention. Many local names 
which at present exist are of immemorial antiquity, 
but the changes which now take place so rapidly, 
even in the most unprogressive districts, are effacing 
old landmarks, and making old names forgotten. 
There is also another reason, and a very foolish one 
it is, namely, the Fop’s desire not to use any words 
that are not current in good society. For this vulgar 
reason alone I have frequently known good old 
Teutonic names of places cast aside and their places 
supplied by frightful new compounds such as our 
American cousins delight in. 

If the new Domesday could contain a list of 
such names in each parish that are at present in 
being, it would be a great service, but something 
more is wanted. Why do not our local antiquarian 
societies take the matter up and publish a list of 
local names taken from surveys, records, and 
charters? A complete catalogue of this kind would 
be invaluable ; but although such a thing may not 
be hoped for yet, every fragment of ees Bs 
that is garnered is useful for itself, and as far as it 
goes throws light on the race, manners, and habits, 
of the people who lived before us. 

People who do not associate with the peasantry 
are often not aware that nearly every natural object 
in our rural parishes has a name, and sometimes 
two or three. There is often a natural shyness on 
the part of villagers to mention them to people who 
are perversely called their betters, for the names 
have often to polite ears an uncouth sound, and 
they know from experience that persons who have 
had a boarding-school education commonly profess 
extreme contempt for what they are pleased to call 
“ the wretched patois of the common people.” 

Epwarp PEacock. 


Lorp CastTLeEREAGH (4% §, xi. 277, 353.)—It is 
not unamusing to notice what assertions may be 
made before competent persons and pass unnoticed. 
As Mr. Ranpowrn says, Lord Granville induced 
the House of Lords to believe, from his example at 
Moscow, and that of Lord Castlereagh at Vienna, 
that English diplomatists are distinguished by 
being undecorated. 

It is certainly true that at Moscow Lord Gran- 
ville was undecorated, but if he attends another 
Russian Coronation or Congress, he will be found to 
be decorated with an order, that of the Garter, 
which now su ses even the Golden Fleece as a 
distinction, and which needs not the augmentation 








of any others. So far the example of Lord Gran. 
ville, K.G., has lost its point. 

Had any regular English diplomatist of the day 
attended the Congress of Vienna instead of Lord 
Castlereagh he would have been seen covered with 
as many orders as his foreign colleagues. Lord 
Castlereagh, as Foreign Minister, attended at 
Vienna, and was then undecorated. At that time 
he had a claim to two decorations, K.B. and K.P, 
As, however, he was in the line for the Garter, 
which he would have received had he lived to 
become Marquis of Londonderry, he did not 
accept an inferior decoration, being in the line for 
the chief illustration, any more than the man in the 
line for a peerage accepts, in a usual course, a 
knighthood or a baronetcy. 

The historical arguments which were brought 
forward in support of the capricious court regula- 
tions of recent institution were very weak, and it 
is by no means creditable to the House of Lords 
that they passed without contest. H. C. 


Prince Cuartes Epwarp (4 §. xi. 364.)—I 
have an apparently original portrait, probably 
French. Ep. MARSHALL. 

Sandford St. Martin, Oxford. 


There is an authentic miniature of the Prince in 
the family of the late Mr. W. H. Murray, for 
many years lessee and manager of the Theatre 
Royal, Edinburgh. It descended to Mr. Murray 
from his grandfather, Sir John Murray, of Brough- 
ton, who had it from the Prince, to whom he acted 
as secretary in the ’45. I have understood it tobe 
one of seven painted at Rome, and there seems 
fair reason to suppose that the portrait belonging 
to Count Walsh may be one of the other six, the 
present possessors of which it would be interesting 
to trace. The countenance is bright, animated and 
youthful. The coat is red, with a blue ribbon 
across the breast, and the hair is powdered. 

C 


W. M. 


Viturers or Brooxssy (4 S. xi. 155, 220, 
284.)—The widow of Sir George Villiers (2nd 
Bart.), to whose memory the monument, with Latin 
inscription, in Poslingford Church is dedicated, 
was Mary (not Penelope, as mentioned in the 
printed genealogies) 3rd daughter of Sir George 
Dynham of Burstall, otherwise Boarstall, Bucks., 
and of his wife Penelope, eldest daughter of Sit 
Richard Wenman, Kt., created Viscount Wenman 
of Tuam. In the Boarstall register of marriages 8 
the following entry: “Sir George Villiers, Kt. and 
Bart. and Mary Dynham. 17th June, 174l 
Here is a copy from the register at Poslingford— 

“Buryalls. The Ladie Mary Vyllers, y* relict of ¥ 
G. Vyllers of Goadby in Leinst: Barr‘ died suddainly m 
London on y* 14 of Nov‘ and was interred ut Poslingford 
on Tuesday the 23" of y* same month. An. Dom: 1699. 

H. M. Vane. 
74, Eaton Place. 
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BucxenuAM Barony (4*" §. xi. 366.) —The early 
barons were summoned by the names of their 
families, not of their lands, which accounts for 
D. C. E. being unable to find Buckenham in Court- 
hope’s work. In that author’s observations on 
dignities, which form the introduction to the His- 
toric Peerage, he says that “those who held of the 
king by grand sergeanty held their lands per baro- 
niam, and were the king’s barons”; and Buckenham 
was so held. 

That castle, with Kenninghall and other manors, 
formed the “ Butelaria,” and was held by the 
Albinis by grand sergeanty, by the service of being 
butler to the king at his coronation. They appear 
in Courthope as barons by tenure, and afterwards 
as Earls of Arundel. Robert de Tatteshall (him- 
self recorded as a baron by tenure) inherited Buck- 
enham on the death, not of William, but of Hugh 
de Albini, Earl of Arundel, in 1243. His son of 
the same name was a Parliamentary baron, being 
summoned by writ in 1295. Thomas de Cailly 
became heir of this family in 1306, and was sum- 
moned to Parliament by writ in 1309. John de 
Clifton, Courthope says, was found heir to Mar- 
garet de Cailly, and aged fifteen, in 1368; and he, 
as well as Constantine his son, had summons to 
Parliament. The latter, however, died in 1395, 
and neither his son John nor the Knyvets, who 
eventually inherited Buckenham as heirs to his 
daughter Elizabeth, were so summoned, though 
entitled to the Parliamentary Barony of Clifton, 
and coheirs to that of Cromwell. Gort. 


Brivcet Porter (4% §. xi. 364.)—If Err- 
KAYELL be correct in his impression that the arms 
of this lady exhibited a bend, it is scarcely likely 
that she was connected with the family of Endy- 
mion Porter, who bore the old coat of his ancestors, 
sable three bells argent, a canton ermine. Why 
these arms were conferred, and why a porter 
should “ bear the bell,” will appear from the fol- 
lowing lines from Spenser’s Faerie Queen :— 

“Within the barbican a Porter sate, 

Day and night duly keeping watch and ward ; 
Nor might nor word mote passe out of the gate 
But in good order and with due regard. 
Utterers of secrets he from thence debarr’d ; 
Babblers of folly and blazers of cryme. 
His ’larum bell might lowd and wide be hard 
Vhen cause requyred, but never out of time, 
Early and late it rung, at evening and at prime.” 
(B. 2, canto ix. stanza 25.) 
Wa. UnpDFRAILL. 
Kelly Street, Kentish Town. 


_ “Deneve” (4% §. xi, 223.)—I was under the 
impression that the origin of this name given to the 
fever now prevalent in India had been queried in 
“N. & Q.,” but the only reference I can find to it 
is as above, where, in support of the Darwin 
theory, it is shown to have attacked the monkeys. 
However, I make this note, as I have been fre- 





quently asked the derivation of the term, and have 
vainly passed on the question to more than one old 
Indian. But yesterday I came across a general 
officer of the Bengal Army who enlightened my 
ignorance. It seems that this peculiar kind of 
fever was first noticed among the troops at Aden, 
and known as Aden ague. By cihaquibessvagiiie 
the initial of each word was dropped, and thus was 
formed Den gue; from which explanation we get 
at once the meaning, the origin, and the pronun- 
ciation, which last, I should add, has been a 
stumbling-block to many. w. % 

Shinfield Grove. 

“Sanacvm” (4% §,. xi. 364.)—This word is 
probably derived from Sahagun, Spain (prov. 
Leon), so called from Saint Facundus, martyred 
there 17th Nov., 140. Vide “N. & Q.,” 2"°S. ii. 
172, 356, 417. R. 8. CHaRNocK. 

Gray's Inn. 


Miscellaneous. 
NOTES ON BOOKS, ETC. 


A Plea for Livy : with Critical Notes on his First Book. 
For the Use of Students. By Thomas H. Dyer, LL.D. 
(Bell & Daldy.) 

Ir cannot be asked of Livy, as it once was of Hercules, 

“Quis vituperavit?” From Pollio downwards, he has 

had his detractors,—with compensation in the praises 

of Tacitus and Pliny. If we have forgotten what was 
meant by his alleged offence of Pativinity, some modern 
editors do not forget to bring other charges against him. 

Dr. Dyer is a champion of the old “‘ Pompeian,” and a 

lover of the old editors who loved the historians of that 

Rome about which Dr. Dyer has himself written in sober 

and scholarly spirit. His Plea for Livy should be care- 

fully read by students. 


The Dialect of Cumberland. With a Chapter on ts 
Place-Names. By Robert Ferguson. (Williams & 
Norgate. ) 

Tus isa valuable contribution to the collections of the 

folk-speech of Cumberland, in which the county is already 

sorich. The volume has the merit of being portable ; 
and the printing is extremely creditable to the Carlisle 

Press of Messrs. Steele. In cases where the words donot 

explain themselves Mr. Ferguson supplies or suggests a 

meaning. One word, however, is too much even tor him, 

“ Cowt-Lword,” a “ pudding made of oatmeal and lumps 

of suet.” It has, certainly, the look of an obstinate word, 

perversely wrapt in its own mystery. 


Herodotus. BooksI.andII. With English Notes. By 

Henry G. Woods, M.A. (Rivingtons.) 
Tue “ Catena Classicorum” has added two noble links to 
the chain which is being forged, so to speak, under the 
superintendence of the Rev. A. Holmes and the Rev. C. 
Bigg. The text is prefaced by a skilfully condensed 
biography of the great traveller and writer who was 
buried, in happy time for himself, in the market-place of 
Thurii. There are also three useful chapters on the 
style, dialect, and text of Herodotus. Nothing has been 
omitted to render the most agreeable of ancient writers 
capable of being enjoyed by those who address themselves 
to his pleasant pages. 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 
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BOOKS AND ODD VOLUMES 
WANTED TO PURCHASE. 

Particulars of Price, &c., of the following books to be sent direct to 
the gentleman by whom they are required, whose name and address 
are given for that purpose -— 

A Japanese axp Exoiisn Dictroxarr, or any Japanese Conversation 
at a reasonable price. 
Wanted by A. A. Hudson, 27, Upper Baker Street, N.W. 





Notices to Correspondents, 
LL.D.— 
“ Not one immoral, one corrupted thought, 
One line which, dying, he could wish to blot.” 

These lines are in the fine prologue which the Hon. George 
Lyttelton wrote for Quin to speak on the first representation 
of Thomson's C oriolanus, at which time Thomson was in his 
grave, 

Anato-Scotus (Not Proven) writes—“ Baron Hume, the 
great criminal authority in Scotland, says that in substance 
this is a verdict of ‘Not Guilty, and is res judicata, 
barring another trial.’’"—(2 Hume, 439.) 

[Baron Hume's statement shows that there had been some 
uncertainty on this question. At the trial in Edinburgh 
(1857) of 7 line Smith for poisoning L’Angelier, the 
sedis was “ Not Proven” ; and the press generally stated 
that the verdict did not necessarily prevent ulterior pro- 
ceedings. | 

Covuisse will find in Boursault’s Esope i la Cour, the 
lines he has quoted : 

“ Qu’on me rend in honneurs qui ne sont pas pour moi, 

Et que le tréne enfin l’emporte sur le roi. 

Itis worth noting, however, that these were lines which Bour- 
sault was compelled by the censorship to substitute for the last 
two lines in the following original passage, which it was 
sup posed might offend Lowis XIV. 

‘ Je m’apergois, ou du moins je soupconne, 

Qu’on encense la place autant que la personne. 

Que c’est au diadéme un tribut que l’on rend, 

Et que le roi qui régne est toujours le plus grand.” 

Snic-sHac Day is observed by the working men of Hants 
on May 29, when they gather slips of oak with the galls on, 
and wear them in their hats. For further particulars see 
1* 8. xii. 100. 

T. W. (Trin. Coll. Dublin).—Jn Buckle’s Miscellaneous 
and Posthumous Works the subject is alluded to. See vol. 
iii. pp. 544, 546. The book you refer to appeared in 1870. 

W. H. D. & xeter).—For articles on Cryptography, see 
“WN. & Q,” 4" 8. vii. 155, 291, 377; viii. 317. 

NOTICE. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return com- 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print; and 
to this rule we can make no exception. 

To all communications should be affixed the name and 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, but 
as a guarantee of good faith. 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to “‘ The 
Editor ’—Advertisements and Business Letters to ‘‘ The 
Publisher "—at the Office, 20, Wellington Street, Strand, 
Lon lon, W.C. 


HE B EL LS of the CHURCH. By the the Rev. a. 
T. ELLACOMBE, MA., F.S.A. Price 808. 4to. 18 Plates, 2 
We podeuts \pply to the 2 Author, Clyst St. George, Devon. 


C2: ALOGU E.- —Just issued, a NEW CATA- 
LOGUE of very Cheap Books, in all ( “lasses of Literature. Sent 
WATTS, Bookseller, 229, Totten- 








post free on receipt of address.—J 
“am Court Road, London. 





] OOK-BUYERS invited to send Addresses for a 

CATALOGUE of Rare, Curious, and Useful Books, adapted to 
the Library 
Address, * Ye Booke Ste 


of the Antiquary and the Gentleman, just issued.— 
I ore,” 23, Wigmore Street, Caven fish $ juare. 





W ORTHY of NOTICE to ADMIRERS of 
ANTIQUE FURNITURE.—A Beoutitel Designed 

of Choice Ene! -_ few Tree Wood, In a Orpamented 

Cha: Brasswork, made in the Sixteenth Con in opund ae 

tion.— For Sale at J. THOMAS’S, 57, Bath Street. City Road, 


PARTRIDGE AND COrmnal 
MANUFACTURING STATIONERS, 
192, Fleet Street (Corner of Chancery Lane), 


CARRIAGE PAID TO THE COUNTRY ON ORDERS 
EXCEEDING 20a, 
NOTE PAPER, Cream or Blue, 3s., 42., 5¢., and 68. per ream, 
ENVELOPES, Cream or Blue, 4s. 6d., 58. 6d., and 6s. 6d. per 1,000 
THE TEMPLE ENVELOPE, with High Inner Flap, ls. per 190, 
STRAW PAPER—Improved quality, 2s. 6d. per ream. 
FOOLSCAP, Hand-made Outsides, 8s. 6d. per ream. 
BLACK-BORDERED NOTE, 4a. and 6s. 6d. per ream. 
BLACK-BORDERED ENVELUPES, le. per 100—Super thiek quality, 
TINTED LINED NOTE, for Home or Foreign Correspondence (five 
colours), 5 quires for ls. 6 
COLOURED STAMPING (Relief), reduced to 4s. 6d. per ream, or 
6d. per 1,00. Polished Steel Crest Dies engraved from S& 
Monograms, two letters, from 5s. ; three letters, from 74. Busing 
or Address Dies, from 4a. 
SERMON PAPER, plain, 4s. per ream ; Ruled ditto, 44. 6d 
SCHOOL STATIONERY supplied on the most liberal terms, 
Illustrated Price List of Inkstands, Despatch Boxes, ea 
ee Postage Scales, Writing Cases, Portrait Albums, &., 
ree. 





(ivan ISHED 1841.) 


The Vellurh Wove Club- Meuse Payee 


Manufactured expremiy to meet a universally experienced be 
paper which shall in itself combine a perfectly smooth surface 
total freedom from grease. 


The New Vellum Wove Club-House Paper 


will be found to possess these peculiarities completely, pate 
the best linen rags only, » posses great pany | and durability, 
presenting a surface equally well adapted for quill or steel pen. 

The NEW VELLUM WOVE CLUB-HOUSE PAPER surpaa 
all others for smoothness of surface, delicecy of colour, firmness ef 
ture, entire absence of any colouring matter or injurious 
tending to impair its durability or in any way affecting Me the ae 
perties.—A Sample Packet, containing an Assortment of the 
Sizes, post free for 24 Stamps. 

PARTRIDGE & COOPER, Manufacturers and Sole Vendor, 
Fleet Street, E.C 





“OLD ENGLISH” FUR NITURE. 
Reproductions of Simple and Artistic Cabinet Work from County 
Mansions of the XVI. and XVII. Centuries, combining good taste, 
eound werkmanship, and economy. 


COLLINSON & LOCK (late Herring), 
CABINET MAKERS, 
109, FLEET STREET, E.C. Established 1782 


TAPESTRY PAPERHANGINGS. 

Imitations of rare old BROCADES, DAMASKS, and GOBELIN 
TAPESTRIES. 

COLLINSON & LOCK (late Herring), 
DECORATORS, 
109, FLEET STREET, LONDON. 

HUBB’S NEW PATENT SAFES, steel- 

with phe bolts, to resist waste, drills, and fre a 
prices, with illustrations of all sizes and qualities, of Ch is oum, ot 


strong-room doors, and locks, sent free by CHUBB & 
Paul's Churchyard, London. 


Established 178 





MANILS CIGARS. — MESSRS. VENNING 
& CO., of 14, ST. MARY AXE, have just received s © 
ment of No. 3 MANILA CIGARS, in’ excellent condition, in or 
of 500 each. Price 21. les. per box. Orders to be accompanied 


remittance. 
N.B. Sample Box of 100, 10s. 6d. 
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